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PREFACE. 




CEUISE in the Bosphorus, and in the 
Marmora, andiEgean Seas," necessarily 
includes an account of four ancient 
cities, Troy, Ephesus, Smyrna, and 
Constantinople. A visit to these famous places 
forms the prominent feature of this volume. 

The Author, retaining a vivid recollection of the 
ideas entertained in his youth of these countries, 
was much surprised to find how different the 
real picture was from that which his early 
imagination had painted. He desires, therefore, 
to set before his youthful readers the actual truth, 
extenuating nothing, and setting down nought in 
malice. In the hope of increasing the interest of 
his statements, he has endeavoured to blend an- 
cient with modern history, the past with the 
present, legendary lore with personal experiences. 

The Author desires to say, with all sincerity, 

that he is thankful for the Providence which has 

placed his lot in a Christian, and not in a Mahom- 

medan land. He trusts that his young friends 
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VI PREFACE. 

may share his feelings; and he would entreat 
them always to remember that their high privi- 
lege, in being born in a Christian land, and 
baptized into the Christian Church, imposes on 
them, by more stringent obligations, the solemn 
responsibilities of a nobler Christian duty, of a 
purer life, and of a more perfect obedience. 
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1 THE PAST HISTORY OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Assault. — A brave Emperor. — Final Conquest of Mahomet II. — 
A Triumphal Entry. — An affrighted Crowd. — A sacrilegious 
Desecration. — Results of the Success of Mahomet II. — Imperial 
Profession of Faith. — The final Limits of Ottoman Conquest. 

|P a Universal Empire on the earth 
under one Supreme Sovereign (the 
dream of the ambition, and the motive 
to the enterprise, of many successive 
conquerors), could ever be realised, there are two 
cities pre-eminently suitable by their territorial 
position for the chief seats of that universal empire : 
viz. Jerusalem, placed on the confines of the 
Mediterranean Sea, and alike accessible to * the 
nations of Europe, Asia, Africa; and Constanti- 
nople, situated in close proximity to the two great 
continents of Europe and Asia, and protected by 
a strait uniting the two seas of the Marmora and 
Euxine. It will be the purpose of this chapter 
to give a concise epitome of the most stirring 
events connected with the history of this latter 
city, and to trace its various alternations of for- 
tune, whether in its lowliest abasement, or in its 
highest exaltation. 

The present site of Constantinople was originally 
occupied by the earlier town of Byzantium, founded 
six hundred and fifty-six years before the Christian 
era by Byzas, a renowned Greek navigator. A re- 
membrance of its first foundation is to this day 
retained in its common historical appellation of 
the "Byzantine Empire." The traditions, also, of 
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many ancient mythical legends are associated with 
its neighbourhood. * The strait of the Bosphorus 
was the scene of the famous expedition of Jason 
and the Argonauts for the Golden Fleece, of the 
invasion of the Harpies into the palace of Phineus, 
of the contest for superiority in the throwing of the 
cestus between Hercules and Amyclus, of the con- 
nection of Europe and Asia by a bridge of boats by 
Xerxes, for the passage of his armies. Here, too, 
at the one extremity of the Bosphorus were the 
Cyanean rocks, which, according to the description 
of the poets, had once floated on the surface of the 
waters ; and at the other was Chalcedon, the city 
of the blind, from its inhabitants having so un- 
accountably overlooked the manifestly superior ad- 
vantages of the site of Byzantium. 

The true history, however, of Constantinople 
commences with its second foundation by the Em- 
peror Constantine the Great. Imperial Borne, how- 
ever glorious by its prescriptive dominion, had be- 
come unsuited in the tenth century of its history, 
through the very extensiveness of its conquests, for 
its high position ap the seat of the Boman Empire. 
It waa tea far removed from the confines of its dis- 
tant territories to maintain a wholesome and ready 
authority over the nations tributary to its sway. 
Constantine obeyed the instincts of political wisdom 
rather than the dictates of a vain ambition in his 
design of a new capital. The ruler of New Borne 
(the proud title conferred by the edicts of the 
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4 THE PAST HISTOBT OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Senate upon the city, though rejected by a popular 
assent which vindicated for it the name of its 
founder) was better enabled from his new residence 
to curb with a powerful arm the barbarians who 
dwelt on the Danube or f the Tanais, and to overawe 
the Persian monarch, who unwillingly paid tribute, 
or submitted to the demands of his distant conqueror. 
Fully conscious alike of the political and social im- 
portance of the resolution he had arrived at, Con- 
stantine adopted every means to invest his new 
capital with majesty and power. He laid its founda- 
tions himself with regal splendour and courtly cere- 
monial. On the appointed day he proceeded on 
foot in solemn procession, accompanied by a crowd 
of nobles, counsellors, and soldiers, and preceded 
by his famous standard of the Labarum,* and 



* The " Labarum" was the famous standard which Constantino, 
a.d. 313, introduced into his army in consequence of a divine 
vision. "As I was meditating," says the Emperor, "on my 
situation, and imploring God's help, a. wonderful vision was 
presented to me. Midday being a little past, I saw with these 
eyes just above the sun, the figure of a cross of light, and with 
it these words : ' By this conquer/ And when I much doubted, 
Christ appeared to me the selfsame night in a dream, and bade 
me form a standard like that which I had seen, and to employ 
it as my defence against my enemies. ' As the result of this 
vision, Constantino not only erected in the midst of Home a statue 
of himself bearing a cross in his right hand, by which the instru- 
ment of a Roman punishment hitherto reserved for slaves became 
exalted to the highest honours, but assumed the same symbol as 
the peculiar ensign of his empire, and inscribed it on the banners, 
shields, and helmets of his soldiers. The principal standard which 
thus attested the triumph of the Cross was called the Labarum. 
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marked with the spear which he held in his hands 
the outlines of the walls. The immense circuit 
which he traversed was observed with astonishment 
by his attendants, who at length ventured to remark 
that he had already exceeded the most ample limits 
of a great city. " I shall advance," replied the Em- 
peror, " till the invisible guide who marches before 
me thinks proper to stop." The tradition is that 
Constantine believed he had seen in a vision during 
the night the tutelary genius of Byzantium. A 
venerable matron, sinking under the accumulated 
weight of years and infirmities, had appeared to 



Its pole or handle was a lance, with a polished cross-bar, from 
which a purple silk veil, richly jewelled, was suspended, which 
bore the mysterious monogram at once expressive of the figure 
of the cross, and the initial letters of the name of Christ. The 
summit of the lance was surmounted with a crown of gold, and 
above the cross-bar were the figures of the reigning monarch and 
of the Caesars. The safety of the Labarum was entrusted to fifty 
veterans of approved valour and fidelity, and an opinion soon 
prevailed that as long as the guards of the Labarum were engaged 
in the discharge of its defence, they were secure and invulner- 
able from the darts of the enemy. The Christian Emperors, who 
respected the example of Constantine, displayed in all their 
military expeditions this standard of the Cross; but when the 
degenerate successors of Theodosius had ceased to appear in 
person at the head of their armies, the Labarum was no longer 
used, but was deposited as a venerable relic in the palace of 
Constantinople. The origin of the word Labarum is much dis- 
puted. It is supposed to be composed of the first letters of the 
favoured legion to which the charge of it was first committed. 
See Gibbon, Decline and Fall, c. 30 ; Wilberforce, Five Empires,. 
p. 250 ; Townsend, Ecclesiastical and Civil History, vol. i. p. 336 > 
DuCange, Gloesarium. 
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him, and had suddenly been transformed into a 
blooming maiden, whom his own hands adorned 
with all the symbols of Imperial greatness. Nor 
did the Emperor spare any effort which might verify 
his vision, and confer beauty and fame on his new 
capital. He ransacked the numerous countries 
subject to his authority, and gathered from them 
every costly and valuable relic which could add 
to the fame or promote the glory of New Eome. 
Greece and Asia surrendered at his pleasure their 
most eminent treasures of antiquity or of art. The 
trophies of memorable wars, the objects of religious 
veneration, the most finished statues of gods and 
heroes, of the sages and poets of former times, 
contributed to the splendid triumph of the favoured 
Constantinople. 

If, however, Constantine the Great was the 
founder, yet his capital was indebted for its further 
glory, stability, and embellishment to his distin- 
guished successors Theodosius and Justinian. 
Wise and salutary laws are the best foundations 
of prosperity to a state. The first of these 
Emperors gave to the world, in the " Theodosian 
Code," a sound system of jurisprudence ; while the 
latter, in his " Pandects," " Novell©," and " Insti- 
tutes," rendered such service to his subjects and to 
mankind, that his name to this day stands as the 
proverbial synonym for n> wise and understanding 
legislator. Nor were these two Emperors less pro- 
moters of the material interests of their beautiful 
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capital. Theodosius erected that " Golden Gate " 
-which has given to Constantinople the title of " The 
Sublime Porte," by which the country is still known 
in the language of modern diplomacy, while the 
name of Justinian will be ever associated with 
the famous Church (now the Mosque) of Saint 
Sophia, which yet retains a pre-eminent position 
among the most celebrated edifices of the world. 
This latter Emperor also is related not only to 
have built a splendid palace in close proximity to 
his famous church, but also to have dedicated 
twenty-five other richly adorned churches in various 
quarters of his capital. 

The first foreign invasion of Constantinople 
occurred in the early part of the seventh century. 
This important era in the world's history was dis- 
tinguished by the breaking-up, and by a subsequent 
reconstruction, of the foremost peoples on the 
globe. The sudden disintegration of the huge 
mass of the Western Empire under the incursions 
of the Gothic tribes supplied the foundations of the 
various nations of modern Europe. The equally 
sudden spread of the followers of Mahomet gave 
ample premonitory symptoms of the introduction 
of claims, which, under the presumptuous iplea 
of establishing an universal dominion, and of 
compelling all governments and populations to 
make choice of the Koran, the Tribute, or the 
Sword, materially assisted in establishing new 
empires and dynasties. Constantinople was at this 
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period too far removed from the continent of 
Europe, and from the mountains of Arabia, the 
theatres of these new and important political 
changes, to be immediately affected by them ; yet 
she could not fail to be drawn into the maelstrom, 
and feel the effects of the general confusion. The 
powerful dynasty of Persia, which had so long con- 
tested the power and pre-eminence of Borne, took 
advantage of the breaking-up of the Western 
Empire, and, animated by the impulse of hereditary 
hate, determined to make the Eastern capital share 
the humiliation of its earlier rival. Chosroes, 
King of Persia, an able and successful general — 

" With all his power, 
Game like a deluge rolling o'er the world/' 

and led his troops in this year, 622 a.d., 
in a series of triumphant marches to the very 
gates of Constantinople. Its Emperor, Heraclius, 
succumbed in the first moment of disaster; but 
rising with the requirements of the occasion, 
eventually drove back the legions of the invader, 
regained his lost provinces, and exacted from 
Chosroes substantial guarantees for the future re- 
straint of his ambition. 

The next attack upon Constantinople arose from 
a more distant and mightier foe. The victorious 
followers of Mahomet had consolidated by the 
middle of the seventh century their first great 
empire under the caliphs of the House of 
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Ommiades. In a.d. 668, the Saracen conqueror, 
Moawiyah, in the hour of triumph, sent his 
son Yezid, at the head of a well-disciplined 
army, to bring the capital of the Eastern Empire 
into subjection to his sway. His fleet succeeded in 
reaching the Hellespont without opposition or delay, 
and his army was landed in safety within a few 
miles of the city. The besiegers, however, were 
premature in their expectations of an easy conquest. 
They found the massive walls guarded by a numerous 
garrison, and were at once astonished and dismayed 
at the havoc wrought on their soldiers by the power 
of an artificial fire — a weapon of destruction with 
which, in their long career of war, they had hitherto 
been unacquainted. For seven successive years the 
Saracen chieftains continued their operations with- 
out achieving a successful result. As the winter 
set in they retired to the island of Cyzicus, where 
they had secured their magazines and provisions, 
but as regular as the summer's sun they re-occupied 
their encampments around the walls of Constanti- 
nople, until at last they were compelled by losses 
through shipwreck and disease to raise the siege, 
and to abandon their fruitless enterprise. In the 
year a.d. 718, again, the Caliph Omar renewed the 
design of his predecessor with yet more formidable 
preparation. The command of the expedition was 
entrusted to his brother Moslemah. " The Greeks," 
says the historian Gibbon, " would on this occasion 
have ransomed their lives and fortunes by the pay- 
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ment of a piece of gold on the head of each inhabi- 
tant. The liberal offer was rejected with disdain, 
and Moslemah looked for the reduction of the city 
by the courage and zeal of his troops, but more 
especially by the numbers and equipment of his 
fleet." He had good reasons for his hopes. His 
vast flotilla of 1,800 vessels came sailing on with a 
smooth sea and prosperous gales to the very entrance 
of the Bosphorus. The surface of the sea (in the 
exaggerated language of the Greek historians) was 
overshadowed by a moving forest. The night of 
his arrival had been fixed on by the over-confident 
Moslemah for a general assault on the devoted city 
both by sea and land. The Greek Emperor, Ana- 
stasius, once aroused to the conviction that there 
was no d'eliverance but what his own valour must 
achieve, exerted himself to the utmost for the pre- 
servation of his capital, and sought to attain by 
stratagem what he could not accomplish by force. 
He purposely removed the chain that closed the 
entrance to the harbour ; and while the captains of 
the enemy hesitated whether to try and enter the 
port, or to take precautions against a stratagem, he 
launched upon them all the fireships in his fleet. 
The Saracen vessels, overladen with their armaments 
of soldiers and horses, were quickly environed with 
flames. A universal panic ensued. The vessels 
were dashed in the greatest disorder against each 
other, and were destroyed by their own weight. 
The crews and soldiers were drowned in the waves 
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in which they sought refuge from the fierce flames. 
So complete was the destruction that scarcely a 
vestige was left of the supposed invincible armada. 

" Sed qualis rediit P Nempe una nave, cruentis 
Fluctibus, ac tarda per densa cadavera prora. 
Has, toties optata, exegit gloria pcenas."* 

Moslemah, and the escaped remnant of his troops, 
through the want of a fleet to remove them, con- 
tinued through the winter to occupy his encampment 
before the walls of Constantinople. But the enthu- 
siasm of his soldiers, and his own hopes, were alike 
extinguished ; and in the spring he embarked him- 
self and his troops in the new fleet sent by the 
Caliph to expedite his retreat. 

The deliverance of Constantinople in both these 
sieges is to be chiefly ascribed to the novelty, terrors, 
and real efficacy of the Greek fire. It is generally 
believed "that the principal ingredient in this instru- 
ment of destruction was the naphtha, or liquid bitu- 
men, a light, tenacious and inflammable oil, mingled 
with sulphur, and with the pitch extracted from the 
fir-tree. From this mixture, which produces a thick 
smoke and a loud explosion, proceeded a fierce and 
obstinate flame, which not only rose in perpendicu- 
lar ascent, but likewise burnt with equal vehemence 
in descent or lateral progress. Instead of being 
extinguished it was nourished and quickened by the 
element of water. Sand, urine, or vinegar were 
the only remedies that could damp the fury of this 

* Juvenal, Sat. x. lines 185-189. 
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powerful agent, which was justly denominated by 
the Greeks the liquid or the maritime fire. For 
the annoyance of the enemy it was employed with 
equal effect by sea or land, in battles or in sieges. 
It was either poured from the ramparts in large 
boilers, or launched in red-hot balls of stone or iron, 
or darted in arrows and javelins, twisted round with 
flax or tow, which had deeply imbibed the inflam- 
mable oil. Sometimes it was deposited infireships, 
the victims and instruments of a more ample 
revenge, and was most commonly blown through 
tubes of copper, which were planted on the prow of 
a galley, and fancifully shaped into the mouths of 
savage monsters, that seemed to vomit a stream of 
liquid and consuming fire ! This ' feu Gregeois,' 
as it is styled by the early French writers, is de- 
scribed as flying through the air like a winged, 
long-tailed dragon, with the report of thunder and 
the velocity of lightning, and the darkness of the 
night was dispelled by this deadly illumination."* 

" While his fierce beleaguerers pour 
Engines of havoc in, unknown before, 
And horrible as new ;- javelins, that fly , 
Enwreath'd with smoky flames through the dark sky, 
And red-hot globes that, opening as they mount, 
Discharge, as from a kindled Naphtha fount, 
Showers of consuming fire o'er all below; 
Looking, as through th* illumin'd night they go, 
Like those wild birds that by the Magians oft, 
At festivals of fire, were sent aloft 
Into the air, with blazing faggots tied 
To their huge wings, scattering combustion wide ! "f 

* Gibbon, Decline and Fall, o. liii. f Lalla Rookh. 
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This important art was preserved at Constanti- 
nople as the palladium of the state. The fire-galleys 
and artillery might occasionally be lent to the allies 
of Eome, but the composition of the Greek fire was 
concealed by the most zealous watchfulness. The 
discovery of the Greek fire at this period of danger 
to the Greek Empire was more than fortunate ; it 
may be described as providential. The results of the 
successful resistance to these two invasions were 
most important, in the opposing a barrier to the 
triumphs of the Saracens, in the restraining within 
narrower and better defined limits the corrupting 
license of the Koran, and in the securing the pre- 
servation of Constantinople as the guardian of an 
anti-Eomish Christianity, until the seeds of a purer 
Eeformation had taken root and germinated in the 
foremost nations of Western Christendom. 

It will not be necessary, even if it were possible, 
in this brief historical review to relate every in- 
cident in the varying destinies of Constantinople. 
In the later portion of the eighth century Haroun 
al Easchid, the elegant and formidable Abbassides 
Caliph of Bagdad, the hero of the Arabian Nights, 
the friend and ally of Charlemagne, planted his 
standard on the heights of Scutari, and was only di- 
verted from the siege of Constantinople by the con- 
cession of tribute from the reigning Empress, Irene : 
while in the next century the Victory-bearing Empe- 
ror Nicephorus, with a retaliatory Nemesis, retrieved 
the disgrace by encamping his troops within the very 
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precincts of Bagdad, and by compelling its Caliph 
to seek for peace on humiliating conditions. 

The next great danger to the safety of Constanti- 
nople arose from a very different quarter — from the 
West, and not from the East. The causes which 
led to this new aspect of affairs must be briefly told. 
They were of a twofold character, viz, the rapid 
changes in the rulers of the Mahommedan dynasties, 
and the passion for pilgrimages to the Holy Sepul- 
chre at Jerusalem, which sprang up with a sud- 
den and simultaneous movement throughout the 
territories of Western Christendom. 

The astonishing and rapid victories of the fol- 
lowers of Mahomet had been from the commence- 
ment of their successes accompanied by a disputed 
claim to the rightful possession of the Caliphate. 
The rulers of the House of Ommiades were sup- 
planted in the fourteenth succession by the repre- 
sentatives of the family of the Abbassidee. The 
sovereigns of this line succumbed in their turn to 
the more powerful chieftains of the House of 
Patima, when, in the fifth generation of this royal 
race, the honours of the Caliphate were grasped by 
the rude hands of the Ottoman conquerors. Malek 
Shah, the successful deposer of the Fatima dynasty, 
was inflamed with a fierce zeal, which felt no pity, 
and showed no mercy to any who rejected the Mahom- 
medan name and creed. He not only drove out 
with insult and persecution the Christian population 
of Jerusalem, but by his conquests of Antioch, 
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Syria, and, Egypt, closed every avenue by which 
pilgrims were accustomed to approach the sacred 
territory. In this crisis of affairs the indignation 
of insulted Europe found expression in the enthu- 
siasm of a simple monk, and the appeals of Peter 
the Hermit were crowned at the great Council of 
Clermont by the united chivalry of the West as- 
suming the Cross, and binding itself under the 
solemn sanction of a religious vow to attempt at 
the peril of their lives the immediate deliver- 
ance of the Holy Sepulchre of the Eedeemer from 
the unhallowed keeping of the followers of Ma- 
homet. 

Alexius, the Emperor of Constantinople, was an 
assenting party to this armed confederation of 
Western chivalry, which initiated the Crusades. 
His ambassadors had attended at the Councils of 
Flacentia and of Clermont, and had pledged to the 
assembled prelates and warriors the aid of the 
treasures and of the forces of their master. When, 
however, Alexius saw the hosts of the Christian 
armies collected beneath the walls of his capital 
on their first progress to the East, and contrasted 
the too evident weakness of his own troops with 
the strength, numbers, confidence, discipline, and 
brilliant equipments of his allies, he recognised his 
inability to resist, if, as he feared might be the 
case, they should be allured from their sterner pur- 
pose by the attractions of his capital, and should 
prefer the substantial pleasures of the present Con- 
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siantinople to the more distant arid more dangerous 
honours of the conquest of Jerusalem. 

For six long months, from December 1096 to 
April 1097, Alexius was kept on the tenter-hooks of 
alternate hope and fear. He adopted, however, a 
policy of conciliation. He provided on the Asiatic 
shore, on the hills of Scutari, rations, pay, and a 
suitable encampment for the troops, and had at last 
the satisfaction of seeing the departure of the last 
soldier from the West. An incident is recorded of 
this first visit of the Crusaders, which must have 
afforded a practical proof to Alexius that some of 
his military guests entertained little regard for the 
magnificence of his Oriental state, or for the sanctity 
of his royal person. On one occasion, whilst he 
was receiving amidst all the ceremonial of his court 
the chiefs of the Crusaders, and, in his feverish de- 
sire to do all honour to his visitors, was advancing 
a few steps from his throne to anticipate with kingly 
greeting the homage of one of the most illustrious 
leaders of the expedition, a Frankish knight, 
Count Eobert of Paris,* seated himself on the 



* As the novels of Sir "Walter Scott are not so well known to 
the youth of the present day as they formerly were to the author 
when a boy, it will be useful to say, that the adventures of one of 
the Varangian Guards forms the substance of the story entitled 
" Count Robert of Paris." An amusing incident is told of the 
Emperor having received from one of these guards a glass of 
ale at the battle of Laodicea, which is thus related by his 
daughter, the Princess Anna Comnena: "When his Imperial 
Highness called for wine, behold, not only was the sacred liquor, 
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vacant throne, and extending himself on its golden 
cushions began to caress a large wolf-hound, who, 
feeling himself as much at home as his master, re- 
posed its grim form on the rich carpets and diapered 
tapestries of the imperial footstool. 

There is one institution of Alexius and of these 
later rulers of the Eastern Empire which will al- 
ways attract the special interest of Englishmen, 
viz. the Eoyal Varangian Guard. The best of the 
native soldiers were enrolled in battalions under the 
proud title of " The Immortals ! " Partakers of 
the general effeminacy of the nation in its desuetude, 



dedicated to his own peculiar imperial use, wholly exhausted or left 
behind, but, to use the language of Horace, not the vilest Sabine 
vintage could be procured ; so that his Imperial Highness was glad 
to accept the offer of a rude Varangian, wno proffered his modicum 
of decocted barley, which these barbarians prefer to the juice of 
the grape. The Emperor, nevertheless, accepted of this coarse 
tribute." ..." Insert," said the Emperor, who had been hitherto* 
either plunged in deep contemplation, or in an incipient slumber y, 
— " insert, I say, these very words : * And with the heat of the 
morning, and anxiety of so rapid a march, with a numerous- 
enemy in his rear, the Emperor was so thirsty, as never in his life 
to think beverage more delicious.' " The Princess resigned the- 
manuscript to the beautiful slave by whom it was written, re- 
peating to the fair scribe the commanded addition, requiring her 
to note it, as made by the express sacred command of the 
Emperor, and then proceeded thus : " More I had said here- 
respecting the favourite liquor of your Imperial Highness's 
faithful Varangians; but your Highness having once graced it 
with a word of commendation, this ' ail/ as they call it, doubtless 
because removing all disorders, which they term * ailments/ 
becomes a theme too lofty for the discussion of any inferior 
person." (Walter Scott's Count Robert of Paris, p. 99.) 

C 
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no reliance could be placed on their conduct in the 
field, while at home they more frequently than 
otherwise aided any insurrectionary risings of the 
populace, and took the part of the citizens rather 
than of the crown. The Greek sovereigns therefore 
maintained a number of mercenary troops. 

These, at first, consisted of the Heruli, the off- 
scouring of the hordes of Alaric or Attila, or of the 
conquered Vandals from the coast of Africa, but 
were in later times recruited from the nations of 
Europe. At the period when the armies of the 
Crusaders found their way to Constantinople, the 
Varangian* Guard was composed of the descendants 
of the adventurous mariners who, in the preceding 
century, had made voyages from Denmark and from 
the shores of the Baltic, and of a large importation 
from England of the noble Anglo-Saxon youths, 
who preferred a military service in a foreign court 
to submission to the Norman conqueror. These 
stranger troops from our English shires rendered 



* The etymology of the name is left uncertain, though the 
German fort-ganger, i.e. forth-goer, wanderer, exile, seems the 
most probable. The term appears in various Italian and Sicilian 
documents, anterior to the establishment of the Varangian Guards 
at Constantinople, collected by Muratori; as for instance, in 
an edict of one of the Lombard kings : " Omnes Warengangi, qui 
do exteris fiaibus in regni nostri finibus advenerint, seque sub 
souto potestatis nostra subdiderint, legibus nostris Longobar- 
dorum vivere debeant, . . . rusticis hominibus, qui usque nunc in 
terra vestra f ugiti sunt, habeatis eos." (Muratori, voL ii. p. 261 ; 
Walter Scott's Count Robert of Paris, p. 57.) 
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the Emperors most important services. Not only 
did their unswerving loyalty make them most 
efficient guards to the royal person, but by their 
means, through their numbers, discipline, unflinch- 
ing courage, and personal strength, their imperial 
masters were enabled to punish the secret treason 
of their courtiers, as well as to restrain the rebel- 
lions of their subjects. The privileges of the 
Varangians were commensurate with their services. 
They had their own officers, uniform, and weapons. 
They wore a light helmet ornamented with silver, 
and crested with the dolphin, the symbol of the 
Greek empire. A silver cuirass, over a surcoat of 
rich silk, protected their breast and back, while a 
dress, purple in colour and fitting close to the limbs, 
covered the body to a little above the knee. The 
knees and legs were bare to the calf, to which the 
strings of the sandals rose from the instep, the 
ligatures being fixed by a golden coin, formed into 
a clasp. A sword, sheathed in a scabbard of gold 
and ivory, hung on the left side, while the right hand 
grasped a ponderous battle-axe, with double blades 
pointing in two different directions, and with a 
sharp steel spike projecting from between them, 
burnished bright as a mirror. The handle of the 
axe was made of tough elm, strongly bound, and in- 
laid with many an indented plate and ring of brass. 
Formidable in size, it was yet so skilfully constructed 
and so well balanced that it was light in giving or 
in recovering its strokes. These English exiles 

c 2 
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were the safeguards of the throne of Alexius, and 
to them he most looked as being alike willing and 
able to help him in any fray or contest with his 
embarrassing Norman auxiliaries and allies. 

The rude affront put upon the Emperor Alexius 
by the temporary occupation of his throne by 
Count Robert of Paris, may be regarded as the too 
true omen and precursor of the future Latin sove- 
reignty over Constantinople. The fears of Alexius 
had been rather premature than groundless. 
Within a century an army of Norman nobles, as- 
sisted by the galleys and merchants of the Venetian 
Republic (united by the ignoble thirst of greed, 
rather than by any worthier motive or adequate 
excuse) attacked (a.d. 1208) Constantinople simul- 
taneously by sea and land, and obtained possession 
of the city.* Henry Dandolo, " the octogenarian t 
chief," the blind Doge of Venice, was at once the 
promoter, counsellor, and hero of the expedition. 
In the arrangement of the attack two ships, the 

• The Varangian Guard were the only troops which made 
any show of fight against the invaders. Villehardouin, in de- 
scribing the siege of Constantinople, a.d. 1203, says: "Li mors 
fa malt garnis d'Anglois et de Danois." 

f Byron's Ohilde Harold, Can. iy. Stanza 12. Henry Dandolo, 
when elected Doge in 1192, was eighty-five years of age. When 
he commanded the Venetians at the taking of Constantinople he 
was consequently ninety-seven years. He was elected Emperor 
before Baldwin, but 

"Refused the diadem of all the CaBaars." 
He died on the 1st of June, 1205, and was buried in the church 
of St. Sophia. 
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Paradise and the Pilgrim, were fastened together, 
and a drawbridge or ladder was prepared, so that it 
might be let down from the topmost yards upon the 
walls. Clad in complete armour, with his long 
grey hair streaming in the wind, and the rich 
banner of Saint Mark in his hand, Dandolo stood 
on the poop and encouraged his rowers by threats, 
promises, exhortations, and example. On the two 
vessels being brought athwart the ramparts he was 
^ the first of the warriors who leapt upon the walls. 
His capture of the city was sullied by the license to 
his soldiers, and by his own rapacity in conveying 
to Venice the treasures of Constantinople. Once 
masters of the city, the Norman knights and their 
allies resolved to retain possession of their costly 
prize. Their valiant leader, Count Baldwin of 
[Flanders, was nominated emperor, and united in 
his coronation the customs of the West and of the 
East. Carried on a buckler by his companions to 
the church of Saint Sophia, he was there invested 
with the sceptre, diadem, and purple buskins, the 
ancient emblems of Byzantine sovereignty. 

This Latin rule lasted for the space of sixty years, 
Count Baldwin being succeeded by his brother Henry, 
who transmitted the sovereignty to his collateral de- 
scendants in the noble House of Courtenay. During 
the whole period it was maintained as an alien 
military usurpation by the power and presence in 
the capital of a large European militia, frequently 
replenished by new soldiers from the West. On 
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the final evacuation of Palestine by the Crusaders 
it entirely collapsed, and the Greek Empire (whose 
representatives had on their expulsion from Con- 
stantinople retired to Nice, and there kept up the 
semblance of a court) was again restored by the 
successful exertions of Michael Palaeologus, who 
had been the most active opponent of the residue 
of the invaders ; and at the same time, as a subtle 
politician, had successfully neutralised the power of 
their Venetian allies, by securing an alliance, 
with their jealous and powerful rival the Eepublic 
of Genoa. 

So great, however, were the external weaknesses 
of the restored Empire, so multiplied its intestine 
feuds, so minute and intricate its religious differ- 
ences, so uncertain its dynastic successions, so en- 
feebled its population, and so infatuated its coun- 
sellors, that a blight seemed ever to brood over its 
fortunes, and to foreshow its delayed, but assured 
destruction. Truly within the walls of Constanti- 
nople were concentrated at this time — 

" A feeble government, eluded laws, 
A factious populace, luxurious nobles, 
And all the maladies of a falling state." 

The Genoese allies, the chief agents in the 
restoration of the Empire, became in their turn the 
instruments of mischief and of disaster. Palaeolo- 
gus, in a spirit of generous but impulsive gratitude, 
granted to the subjects of that Eepublic exclusive 
possession of the suburb of Galata. They here 
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quickly revived the commerce of Constantinople, 
but became a thorn in the side of its rulers. 
Claiming an independence of jurisdiction, and sur- 
rounding their districts of Galata and Pera with 
walls and fortifications, they demanded privileges 
injurious to the majesty and unity of the Empire ^ 
and when an Emperor more than usually spirited 
dared to refuse them, they awoke the horrors of a 
civil war at the very gates of the palace, and fre- 
quently overawed the capital itself. This unpatriotic 
and selfish antagonism to the authority of the Em- 
peror was persevered in year after year, until they 
were themselves subjugated by the Turks in their 
final conquest of Constantinople. 

Nor was this final catastrophe to be long delayed. 
Every succeeding event conspired to hasten its 
gradual consummation. The great battle of Nico- 
polis may be rightly described as the turning-point 
in the fate of Constantinople. This important con- 
flict, worthy of being enrolled among the decisive 
battles of the world, was fought Sept. 26, a.d. 1896, 
between the Sultan Bajazet, surnamed Yilderim (or 
Lightning, from the celerity of his military move- 
ments), and the confederated armies of Western 
Christendom. The united chivalry of Europe, the 
armed warriors of France, Burgundy, and Italy, 
the noble knights of Bhodes, the flower of the 
Byzantine army, the armadas of the maritime Be- 
publics of Venice, Genoa, and Nice, rallied round 
the standard of King Sigismund, and fought with 
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one concentrated effort to arrest the waves of 
Turkish invasion, so threatening to the religion and 
liberties of the West. The confederacy was in 
vain. The arms of Bajazet prevailed, and in the 
pride of his victory he threatened that he would 
subjugate Europe to his sway, and feed his horse 
with oats on the altar of St. Peter's at Rome. 
Constantinople, however, was nearer than Europe, 
and afforded a speedier and surer conquest. De- 
termined to obtain possession of that city, he ad- 
'dressed an imperious letter to the Byzantine Em- 
peror. " By the Divine clemency," he wrote, " our 
invincible scimitar has reduced to our obedience 
almost all Asia, with many and large countries in 
Europe, excepting only the city of Constantinople. 
Beyond the walls thou hast nothing left. Resign 
that city. Stipulate thy reward; or tremble for 
thyself and thy unhappy country, at the con- 
sequences of thy refusal." The proud Ottoman 
Sultan, however, while dictating this haughty 
message, little knew the fate in store for him. 
The avenger was already on his path. His schemes 
of conquest were suddenly arrested by a call to 
^defend his own territories from an invasion by 
Tamerlane, a conqueror not less ambitious nor less 
successful than himself. The two great Eastern 
potentates met in fatal conflict on Friday, the 28th 
July, a.d. 1402, on the field of Angora. The for- 
tunes of the fight were disastrous to Bajazet. 
Taken captive by his opponent, he was made to feel 
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the bitterness of captivity and the disappointment 
of defeat. This unlooked-for humiliation of Baja- 
zet, however, was the reprieve of Constantinople, 
and the prolongation for nearly half a century of 
the failing hopes and falling fortunes of the By- 
zantine emperors. 

The disasters of Bajazet were quickly retrieved. 
The death of Tamerlane, and the consequent dis- 
integration of his vast incoherent dominion, enabled 
Amurath II., the grandson of Bajazet, to regain the 
provinces, and to reorganise to its fullest extent the 
empire of his father. Having achieved the deliver- 
ance of his country from the yoke of the Mogul, he 
at once led his victorious squadrons to the gates 
of Constantinople. The reigning Emperor, John 
Palaeologus, succumbed to his demands, and pur- 
chased his alliance by the annual payment of a 
considerable tribute. Amurath, however, was be- 
yond many of his line observant of his oaths, and 
faithful to his treaties, and during the whole of his 
long reign of thirty years the Byzantine city enjoyed 
the unusual privilege of an assured immunity from 
all Turkish aggression. 

The scene, however, was quickly changed on the 
accession of his more resolute successor, Mahomet 
II., who resolved, in the very blossom of his new 
honours, to achieve for himself the glory of a con- 
queror. His greatest ambition was to make the 
Byzantine capital the chief seat of his dominion. 
On some slight pretext he abrogated the treaties of 
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his father Amurath, and announced his intention to 
build a fort on the Asiatic side of the Straits of the 
Bosphorus. The ambassadors of the Emperor were 
sent to protest against this design. " I form no 
enterprise," replied the perfidious Sultan to the 
ambassadors, "against your city, but the empire 
of Constantinople is measured by her walls. My 
father vowed to erect a fort on the western shore, 
and that vow it is my duty to accomplish. Eeturn 
and inform your king that the present Ottoman is 
far different to his predecessors; that his resolutions 
surpass their wishes, and that he performs more 
than they could resolve. Eeturn in safety, but the 
next ambassador with a similar message will be 
flayed alive ! " Mahomet II., in accordance with 
his threat, proceeded with the fortress, yet known 
as Eoumeli Hissar, opposite to the " Towers of Asia." 
He presided over its building in his own person, 
and the diligence of the soldiers and labourers was 
quickened by the superintendence of a despot, whose 
smile was the hope of fortune and whose frown 
was the messenger of death. "The fortress was 
built in a triangular form ; each angle was flanked 
by a strong and massive tower, one on the acclivity 
of the hill, two on the sea shore. The walls were 
22 feet thick, the towers 30 feet, and the whole 
building was covered with a solid platform of lead." 
The castle remains intact to the present day, as 
one of the ornaments of the Bosphorus, and a proof 
of the substantial character of the Mahommedan 
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construction. The Greek emperor beheld with terror 
the progress of the work, and vainly strove to 
assuage his implacable foe. Finding every effort to 
be vain, he assumed a more manly tone, and sent a 
last message to his opponent which combined the 
resolution of a sovereign and the resignation of a 
Christian. " Since neither oaths, nor treaty, nor 
submission can secure peace, pursue," said he to 
Mahomet, "your impious warfare. My trust is in 
God alone. If it should please Him to mollify your 
heart I shall rejoice ; if He delivers the city into 
your hands I submit without a murmur to His 
holy will ; but until the Judge of the earth shall 
pronounce between us, it is my duty to live and to 
die in defence of nay people." The Sultan's answer 
was hostile and decisive. Both parties spent the 
winter of 1452 in perfecting the means for securing 
a successful issue to the combat. Among other 
preparations Mahomet cast at Adrianople an enor- 
mous brass cannon, capable of discharging a stone 
shot of 600 lbs. weight, which he conveyed to Con- 
stantinople by a team of sixty oxen. On the 6th 
of April, in the spring of 1453, Mahomet II. envi- 
roned with his troops the city of Constantinople. 
His army consisted of 60,000 horse and 20,000 foot. 

" Fair shone the sun upon their proud array, 
White turbans, glittering 1 armour, shield engrail' d 
With gold, and scymitars of Syrian steel ; 
And gently did the breezes, as in sport, 
Curl their long flags outrolling, and display 
The blazoned scrolls of blasphemy."* 

* Southey's Roderick, Canto I. 
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Constantine, on his part, could only number 
5,000 native soldiers, and a band of 2,000 Genoese 
mercenaries, under a noble Genoese leader, John 
Justiniani. Of the, triangle which composes the 
site of the city, the two sides along the sea were 
considered inaccessible ; the one being guarded by 
the Propontis, the other by the harbour. The third 
side of the triangle on the land side was protected 
by a double wall, and by a deep ditch, strengthened 
at intervals by huge massive towers. Against this 
length of wall and rampart, stretching for upwards 
of five miles, the Ottoman sovereign plied the 
whole force of his artillery. Fourteen batteries 
were placed in position, and were fired in one 
moment at the walls, although from the heating of 
the guns they could only be discharged seven times 
in a day. Nor were the old modes of attack super- 
seded by the new. Large wooden towers, fixed on 
rollers, and laden with armed men ; the battering 
ram, driven by manual force against the rampart; 
the catapults and ballistas, for the casting of huge 
stones, were all resorted to by the Emirs and 
Pashas in their attempts to gain the city. 

A de sperate and persevering courage was shown both 
by the besiegers and besieged. A high wooden tower, 
out-topping the wall, was rolled up on the evening 
of one day close to the rampart of St. Eomanus. 
By the dawn of the next day the turret was reduced 
to ashes by the use of the Greek fire, and its destruc- 
tion extorted from Mahomet II. an expression of dis- 
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belief that so huge a structure could in so short a 
time have been rendered useless by his opponents. 

Constantine, the Byzantine Emperor, had at the 
commencement of the siege appealed in vain to 
the princes of Christendom for help. They were 
involved in their own personal quarrels, while the 
Eoman Pontiff was exasperated at the religious 
revolt of the Greek Church. The only effectual 
assistance was rendered by the chiefs of the Genoese 
Eepublic. The successful efforts of their ships to 
convey relief to the besieged was one of the most 
famous incidents of the combat. The fleet of 
relieving ships consisted only of five galleys. These, 
guided by skilful pilots, manned by the veteran 
mariners of Italy and Greece, borne along by a full 
press of oars and a favouring south wind, boldly 
sailed into the very midst of the Turkish fleet of 
three hundred vessels, extended from shore to 
shore in the form of a crescent, at the entrance of 
the Bosphorus. Their bold and able captains 
designed by their greater weight and height to sink 
or scatter the smaller vessels that dared to dispute 
and impede their passage to the harbour. Dashing 
onward in their impetuous career, they swept the 
waters with their artillery, poured Greek fire on the 
heads of their adversaries who dared to approach 
them with the design of boarding, burnt their sails 
and rigging, and eventually reached the harbour in 
safety. This bold deed was done in the presence of 
innumerable spectators, who lined the ramparts, 
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the camps, the walls, and the coasts of Asia and 
Europe, and awaited in either hope or fear, as their 
own interest dictated, the event of the momentous 
conflict. Mahomet II. was so enraged with the 
defeat of his fleet that he summoned its admiral to 
his royal presence, where he was extended by four 
slaves on the ground, and was beaten a hundred 
strokes with a golden rod, some of which, it is 
stated, were inflicted by the royal hand of the 
Sultan himself. 

The confidence of the besieged in their power of 
resistance was considerably increased by this unex- 
pected assistance, which added several large ships 
to the galleys and transports by which the entrance 
to the harbour was defended. The Turks too gained 
fresh courage from the very pressure of the crisis. 
They not only apprehended a second naval engage- 
ment, which might prove as disastrous as that in 
which they had just been defeated, but they de- 
spaired of the reduction of the city unless they could 
gain by some means an access to the harbour, and 
make an attack on the side undefended by ram- 
parts. In this perplexity Mahomet II. resolved 
to transport a portion of his vessels from the 
straits of the Bosphorus to the higher part of 
the harbour. The idea was no novelty, but was 
a mode of transit for vessels commonly resorted to in 
that age.* It was not a very difficult operation. 

* Nicetas, a Byzantine general, bad thus drawn his vessels across 
the isthmus of Corinth. Polybius also (bk. viii. § 7) gives 
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Anyone at all acquainted with Constantinople will 
have traversed the valley of Dolma-Baghtch6 of 
about two miles in extent, reaching from the 
Sultan's new palace to the Golden Horn, and this 
valley was the channel through which these vessels 
were transferred from the straits to the upper 
portion of the harbour.* Nor was this bold ex- 
periment accomplished without the connivance of 
those who were bound by their best interests to 
resistance. The inhabitants of Galata, whose feel- 

a long account of Hannibal at the siege of Tarentum carrying 
his ships over some ragged ground from the harbour to the 
southern side of the city. The Tarentinea, as soon as he disclosed 
his project, acknowledged that the thing -was practicable, and 
immediately prepared some carriages with wheels, and applied 
themselves with such alacrity and in so great numbers to the 
execution of this design, that the work was accomplished almost 
as soon as it was proposed. (Hampton's Polybiiis, Oxf. 1823, 
vol. i. p. 222.) 

* " The place where this extraordinary passage over land was 
effected is a subject of much local discussion, and the point 
assigned for it is now called Balta Liman, about half way up the 
Bosphorus to the Black Sea. Balta was the name of the Turkish 
admiral who commanded on the occasion, and this little port 
retaining his name is considered a decided proof of the fact. 
Prom hence to the harbour the distance is ten or eleven miles, 
which induced Gibbon to say, for the sake of probability, that 
"he wished he could contract the distance of ten miles, and 
prolong the term of one night." Now had Gibbon visited the 
spot, he might have spared the wish, and established the pro- 
bability. The place where the ships were drawn over was not 
at Balta Liman, but at Dolma Batche, where a deep valley runs 
up from the Bosphorus to join that of the harbour, and they 
are only separated by a ridge of a few yards in breadth. This 
valley is in the immediate neighbourhood of Galata, and the 
Genoese sailors of that town are known to have materially assisted 
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ings we have already shown to have been disloyal 
to the Byzantines, are said to have favoured the 
Turks in the execution of their design by hanging 
out a lantern at the point of their disembarkation. 
The remembrance of the aid so given is commemo- 
rated in the name of "Fanar," yet given to a 
district contiguous to the harbour and associated 
with the record of this transaction. Mahomet II., as 
soon as he had obtained by this bold manoeuvre 
possession of the upper harbour, planted cannons 
upon his galleys, and constructed broad floating 
causeways from his ships to the shore, by which he 
might lead his troops by this new and more defence- 
less quarter to an assault upon their opponents. 

Forty days had now elapsed since the commence- 
ment of the siege. The garrison within the walls 
had been thinned by the number of its slain. The 
fortifications were in many places broken down 
by the stone cannon-balls ; many breaches were 
opened, and four towers near the gate of St. 
Eomanus were shattered beyond repair. Under 
these circumstances Palaeologus tried to obtain 
terms from his adversary such as an honourable 

Hhm Turks in this transportation, the whole distance of which was 
not more than two miles, and might easily be performed in the 
time mentioned by historians. I might further add that Balta 
Ionian, the supposed place, was not so called from a Turkish ad- 
miral, but from a Turkish word balta, an axe ; as the valley was 
formerly filled with wood, which the Baltagees, or woodmen, were 
accustomed to cut down for fuel." (Walsh's Narrative of a Jour- 
ney from Constantinople to England, pp. 31, 32.) 
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man might have accepted. The negotiation was in 
vain, and then, every resource being exhausted, Con- 
stantine prepared himself for the inevitable death 
which, with the resolution of a hero, and with the 
majesty of a king, he preferred to the surrender of 
his throne and the destruction of his empire. He 
summoned the noblest of his councillors and the 
bravest of his commanders to the church of St. 
Sophia, and there devoutly received with them the 
sacrament of the Holy Communion. He next 
solicited the pardon of any whom he might have 
injured, and then, turning himself away from the 
tears and embraces of his household, mounted his 
horse to pay a final visit to the posts of his sentinels, 
and to animate them to their best exertions in the 
impending struggle. 

Mahomet II. made, on his part, every preparation 
that consummate military experience could suggest. 
He sent a herald through the camp to announce by 
proclamation to the soldiers "that the property of 
the inhabitants and the spoil of the houses should 
be theirs, and that he retained for himself nothing 
beyond the city and its buildings. He promised a 
reward of the highest honours to the soldier who 
should first enter the city or place his banner on the 
walls." At night-fall he advanced his cannon, 
fascines, scaling ladders, and galleys as close as 
possible to the walls. At the dawn of day he him- 
self, on horseback, with an iron mace in his hand, 
gave the signal for a general assault. For two long 

d , 
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hours his troops sought in vain to gain a footing on 
the walls or to enter the city. The Greeks, encou- 
raged by the voice and example of their sovereign, 
and nobly emulous of the courage of their Genoese 
allies, repulsed every attack, and maintained an 
equal advantage in the fight, when on a sudden, 
confusion arose in their ranks, and Count Justi- 
niani, the leader of the Genoese, who had been by 
his conduct in the field, and by his experience in 
the council, the life and soul of the defence, fell 
mortally wounded. The Turks quickly perceived 
the slackened energy of the besieged, and pressed 
on the attack with double vigour. At this moment 
a chosen band of thirty Janizzaries, headed by 
Hassan their captain, a soldier of gigantic strength 
and stature, animated by the Sultan's promise of 
reward, made a determined effort to gain an 
entrance within the walls. Eighteen companions 
perished in the attempt. Hassan and the twelve 
survivors scaled the rampart and placed a standard 
on its summit. They were quickly dislodged, and 
their standard thrown down, but their example had 
been sufficient, and their temporary success had 
shown the possibility of mounting the breach and 
entering the city. The walls and towers were 
instantly covered with a multitude of Turks, who 
crossed the inner wall, and as they advanced into 
the streets were soon joined by other bands of their 
comrades, who had forced an entrance from their 
galleys anchored in the upper harbour. 
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Palffiologus, finding that all was lost, and fearful of 
being captured alive, cast away the purple busking 
and other emblems of his sovereignty. Bushing 
into the midst of the Mussulman host, and dealing 
slaughter on every side, he found by an unknown 
and perhaps ignoble hand the death he sought, and 
thus — * 

" Dying like a king, 
In his last hours did more for his own memory 
Than many monarchs in a length of days, 
Which date the flight of time, and make no annals."* 

On the morrow of the victory a diligent search wp,s 
made for the body of Palseologus, and it was found 
under a heap of his slaughtered foes. The golden 
eagles and imperial insignia embroidered on his 
shoes, and on other portions of his armour, too 
plainly attested his identity. 

" He saw 'twas lost, and knew it vain to strive, 
Yet bravely scorned to fly, or to survive ; 
And though thus driven to death, he met it Well, 
And in a crowd of dying Romans fell."f 

The successful entrance of the Turkish troops 
into Constantinople was the signal for the imme- 
diate surrender of the suburbs of Galata and Pera. 
The Genoese PodestaJ of the former place waited at 
once on the conqueror, and delivered formally into 
his hands the keys of his fortress. 

* Sardanapaltis, Act iv. Sc. i. f Rowe's Pharsalia, iv. 

X " Lours Podesta remit les clefs de la forteresse a Mahomet IL 
le meme jour de la pair de Constantinople." (Toumefort, Voyage 
de Levant, vol. i. p. 505.) 

r>2 
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Mahomet II., all signs of active hostility having 
ceased, proceeded at once to reap the fruits of his 
victory. At two o'clock on that memorable day, 
May 29th, 1458 (so early had been the decision of 
the strife, and so complete his mastery of the city), 
attended by a splendid train of viziers, pashas, 
emirs, and guards, the conqueror entered Constanti- 
nople in solemn procession, amidst the thundering 
of his artillery, the exuberant acclamations of his 
soldiers, and the loud and exultant strains of 
military music. 

" From all voices round, loquacious joy 
Mingled its buzz continuous with the blast 
Of horn, shrill pipe, and tinkling cymbal's clash, 
And sound of deafening drum. 1 ' 

With the fondest wish of his heart fulfilled; 
with the purpose to which for years the tradition 
of his ancestors had pointed as to the noblest 
goal of their ambition, and to which he had him- 
self devoted the resources of his empire, accom- 
plished; with the consciousness that his success 
had been promoted by his own personal daring; 
with the conviction that he had been made the 
instrument of substituting the creed he favoured 
for one he hated and despised ; Mahomet II., while 
the shouts of congratulation sounded in his ears, 
must have realised to their fullest extent every 
sentiment that could gratify a conqueror, or en- 
hance the value of a conquest. 

The great church of St. Sophia was at once the 
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termination of his progress, and the consumma- 
tion of his triumph. Here, without alighting from 
his horse, he entered the church, which was crowded 
in sanctuary, choir, nave, aisle, narthex, and its 
double galleries with the affrighted population of 
men, women, and children : — 

" A motley group, 
Maids, mothers, helpless infancy, weak age, 
And wondering children, and tumultuous boys, 
Hot youth, and resolute manhood gathered there, 
In uproar all."* 

After having reproved a soldier whom he observed 
breaking the marble pavement by reminding him 
of his proclamation by which he had reserved the 
buildings for himself, he rode up the whole length of 
the nave, surrounded by his attendants, and leap- 
ing on the altar before the assembled multitude of 
soldiers and of citizens, shouted in the energy of 
the wildest and most triumphant enthusiasm, with 
a voice that reached the ears of every one in that 
hushed assembly, "There is one God, and Mahomet 
is His Prophet." The words changed the church 
into a mosque, and from that hour the cry. of 
the muezzin has five times a day in his public 
invitations to prayer conjoined an enunciation 
of the unity of God and of the greatness of 
Mahomet. 

The thirst for conquest was not satiated in 
Mahomet II. with the possession of Constantinople* 
His ambition rather grew with what it fed on. His 

* Southey*s Roderick. 
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daily cry was, " First Belgrade, and then Bhodes,'' 
both of which places he hoped to gain as steps to a 
firmer footing in Christendom. He was repelled 
from the one by the courage of Huniades and Scan* 
derbeg, and was driven back from the other by the 
determination of Lisle Adam and of his bold com- 
panions in arms, the Christian Knights of fihodes. 
The aspirations of Mahomet II. for further conquest 
were thus frustrated and restrained. Within half 
a century his successor, Soliman the Magnificent, 
effected at a mighty cost the subjugation of Rhodes, 
but he made thereby no progress towards dominion 
in Europe. He was repulsed with ignominy by La 
Valette and his heroes from the attempted conquest 
of Malta, while the victorious squadrons of Venice, 
Genoa, and Spain, under Don John of Austria, in 
the great naval battle of Lepanto, October 5th, 1571, 
finally extinguished all fear of the establishment 
Of Mahommedan rule in the West. From that time 
the Turks have had enough to do in maintaining the 
integrity of their own empire. Thus the great 
Victory of Mahomet H. has been comparatively 
barren of results. It extinguished indeed the Byzan- 
tine Empire, already long ripe through its own 
corruption for destruction ; but the capture of Con-r 
stantinople may be rightly described as at once 
the culminating glory of the Ottoman Sultans, and 
their last successful attempt at permanent con- 
quest^ within the precincts of Eastern or Western 
Christendom. 
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CHAPTER II. 
The Bosphorus. 

« The sun who iheda on thee his parting smiles, 
Sees not in ail his wide career a scene 
Lovelier, nor more exuberantly bless'd 
By bounteous earth and heaven."— 8QUTH1T. 

The Length and Width of the Bosphorus. — Embarkation at 
Varna. — Voyage on the Black Sea. — Entrance of the Bosphorus ; 
its ancient Legends.— Expedition of Jason.— The Cyanean 
Bocks. — The Course of the Bosphorus. — Its Special Objects 
of Attraction; its Castles; its Scenery; its numerous Shipping. 
—Arrival at the Golden Horn. — A Welcome Reoeption. — A 
Cricket Match in Asia; its Accompaniments. — An Eastern 
Crowd. — A dangerous Sail. — Restless Birds. — Turkish mode 
of Pishing. — Rides in Asia. — The Sweet Waters. — Rencontre 
of a mounted Turkish and English Lady.— An unruly Sheep 
Dog. — A splendid View.— Impressions of the Bosphorus* 

Strait of the Bosphorus forms the 
most splendid of highways to the famous 
city of Constantinople. This narrow 
streak of silver sea, which divides Asia 
from Europe, and unites the Euxine with the Pro- 
pontis, extends from end to end to the distance of 
sixteen miles, and to a width at its greatest point 
of a mile and a half. Its course lies amidst scenery 
of the extremest beauty. 
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I reached Varna by railway from Rustchuck at 
8 p.m. on Thursday, October 8th. The night was 
dark and stormy, with a strong wind blowing, and 
big, angry-looking waves rolling into the harbour, 
and dashing violently against the pier. We soon 
learned, to our dismay, that the only mode of 
reaching the steamer, which lay nearly a mile off, 
was by embarking in a large open lighter, pulled by 
four men, several of which were ready in waiting. 
I entered one of these barges, in which there were 
already twenty persons with their luggage, and after 
an unpleasant tossing, reached safely the good ship 
Vulcan, a large steamer, with splendid cabins and 
ample accommodation. We left Varna at eleven 
o'clock. The voyage during the night was rough and 
disagreeable, but towards morning the wind fell, and 
the sea calmed down, so that on going on deck about 
half-past six o'clock, I was glad to find the sun 
shining, and abundant reasons to hope for a fine day. 

I shall ever remember aiHong the memorable 
experiences of my life, the thrill of emotion and 
excitement with which I anticipated the first sight of 
the waters of the Bosphorus. I called to mind the 
introduction to the tragedy of " Medea," in which 
Euripides makes the Grecian nurse wish that there 
had been no Hellespont for Jason's bark to enter. 
I could by no means share her feeling. I was 
delighted to be approaching the looked-for goal of 
my long journey, and to have the immediate pros- 
pect of seeing a locality no less famous for natural 
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beauties, than for its numerous historical and 
classical associations. I obtained leave from the 
captain to sit on the bridge between the paddle- 
boxes of the steamer, and I thus secured a capital 
and uninterrupted view. The day was brilliantly 
fine. About noon we entered the straits from the 
Black Sea, passing the famous rocks, the " blue " 
Symplegades, — low and disappointing cliffs near 
the entrance to the Straits, separated about a 
mile from each other by the current of the Bosphorus. 
They seem at a distance to be joined together, so as 
to forbid any admittance, which probably gave rise to 
the legend of Jason having here lost the rudder 
of his ship Argo. 




THE TOWEBS OT USUI AJTD STOOPS. 
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Every point of the Bosphorus is indeed redolent 
of ancient lore. The Giant's Mountain, on the 
Asiatic side of the entrance of the Straits, was the 
habitation of Amycus, king of the Bebryces, who 
challenged the passage of the Argonauts. At 
Therapia, formerly called Pharmakea, Medea spread 
out her drugs. Below the Towers of Asia and 
Europe, Xerxes crossed the Straits by the bridge of 
boats, erected by Mandrocles, as recorded by 
Herodotus. Okuz Liman, opposite the Dolma 
Baghtche Palace, was formerly called " Jasonion," 
because the leader of the Colchian expedition 
anchored here, and here first set his foot on shore. 
Various other places, on each side the channel, are 
memorable as the sites of temples dedicated to 
Ehea, Apollo, Diana, and other chief deities of the 
Pagan Pantheon. 

Close by the Cyanean rocks, two old-fashioned 
Genoese castles mark on either shore the exact 
portals of the Straits, and remain as monuments of 
the audacity of the inhabitants of Galata, who, 
under the later Byzantine Emperors, by means of 
these towers levied a tax from all mariners entering 
the Bosphorus. The current, for the first two or 
three miles, makes a perfectly straight course 
between low hills on both continents, and for that 
portion of its passage presents no features of special 
beauty or interest, so that at first the expectations 
of the traveller approaching Constantinople by the 
Euxine Sea are somewhat disappointed. When, 
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however, he reaches the gentle curves or bends of 
the Straits (commencing on the European side at 
Buyukdere, by the promontory of Mezar bournou, 
and on the Asiatic side at the point of Unki- 
ar' iskelessi), he begins to pass a series of views of 
surpassing variety and beauty. 

Among the most prominent features of the 
panorama are the mansions of the English and 
foreign Embassies on the terrace at Therapia; 
the Sultan's Palace on the slope of the hill above 
Beikos Bay ; the Castle of Asia, Anatoli Hissar ; and 
the still larger and more stately fortress of Boumeli 
Hissar (frowning from a steep precipice over the 
stream, and always to be recognised by its strangely 
meandering form, which is said to represent the 
letters of the name, or cypher, of Mahomet II., 
its founder, and which, too, is remarkable as the 
place of confinement of the Janizzaries found 
guilty of misconduct) ; the Cape of Arnout-Keui 
(where the increased impetuosity of the current 
— Sheitan Akintusu, or the Devil's Torrent— cannot 
fail to be observed) ; the small but green mea- 
dow of the " Sweet Waters of Asia," surmounted 
by the beautiful slopes of Vanikeui and Candilli ; 
the Palace at Beylerbey; and the stiU grander 
proportions of the new imperial residence at Dolma 
Baghtchg, 

Besides these special objects of interest, the 
traveller, as he sails along, will see at one 
jnoment precipitous and beautiful hills, crowded 
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to their summits with houses of different colours 
— pink, white or grey — built in the most pic- 
turesque positions, interspersed with gardens or 
foliaged in groves of larger growth ; or he will obtain 
at another time glimpses of rich valleys, with deep 
ravines and abrupt slopes, giving breadth and 
beauty to their perspective ; or he will view some 
splendid palace, shining kiosk, ancient castellated 
fortress, latticed mansion, or modern gable-ended 
public institution of European fashion, erected close 
to the water, and reflected by its shadow on the 
stream, or else built in some unlooked-for situation 
on a lofty eminence or unexpected plateau scooped 
out of the hill. In addition to these elements of 
beauty, he will find a continuous chain of villages 
(with their elegant mosques, fountains, shady 
alleys, quaint market-places, and curious wooden 
echelles) lining with one continuous front the 
course of the stream. 

He will further discover, on the bosom of the 
current itself, the Turkish fleets of ironclads lying 
at anchor in single file in the centre of the Strait, 
the crowd of English and other foreign merchant 
ships displaying the ensigns of their respective 
countries ; the flight of feluccas or market boats, 
with their gaily painted prows, picturesque crews, 
and oddly fashioned sails ; the succession of dark 
steam-boats, with their double decks and awn- 
ings, overladen with passengers; and, above all, 
the flotilla of caiques or native boats, of every 
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varied size, from the single caique, diminutive as 
a Thames wherry, managed by one man, to the 
Sultan's state caique, manned by twenty-four men ; 
until at last he ends his voyage at the entrance of 
the Golden Horn, by gazing in turn on the tower- 
crowned hills of Galata, the populous slopes of Pera, 
or the massive domes, graceful minarets, and 
apparently endless area of the seven eminences of 
Constantinople. 

No sooner was the anchor dropped in the water, 
than the good ship Vulcan was surrounded by a host 
of shouting, jostling, quarrelling, and excited boat- 
men, and her deck was simultaneously invaded by a 
chorus of noisy, pushing, touting commissaires, 
bearing on their caps and in their hands the cards 
of Misseri's, and of other hotels. I fortunately 
escaped from both inflictions. My son, whom I 
had come to visit, was waiting for me, with the 

steam-launch of H.M.S. , in which I was to 

find my home during my stay at Constantinople. 
Her skilful sailors easily made their way amidst the 
crowd of caiques to the ship's ladder, and having 
previously said good-bye to some pleasant English 
friends, with whom I had travelled from Festh, I 
was the first to leave the ship. 

The flag of England, carried at the stern of the 
launch, having exempted me from all the regulations 
of passport or police, I steamed again at once up 
the Bosphorus to Therapia, which I reached at four 
o'clock, and received a hearty welcome from the 
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captain of H.M.S. — , and from my future 

messmates. I soon learnt that I had arrived on the 
eve of an important event, and that the morrow was 
looked for with impatience, as the day on which 
would be decided the superiority of one or other of 
the two cricket clubs at Constantinople. Each club 
had won its victories, and unusual preparations were 
being made to give eclat and importance to the final 
contest of the season. My son and several officers 
were engaged to play. " There were," they said, 
"to be tents, a band of music, a splendid luncheon, 
and all the beauty and fashion of Pera would be 
there, and that I must go with them." What could 
I do under such inducements but restrain my desire 
to visit Stamboul, and join their party ? 

We started from Therapia by the ordinary steam- 
boat at a quarter-past 7 a.m., and landed at an 
echelle on the European side, whence we crossed in 
a caique to Vanikeui. The house to which we were 
bound was situated close to the Bosphorus, so 
that we stepped from the boat on to the hand- 
some balustraded stone staircase which led to the 
reception room, in which a large party of cricketers, 
with their lady friends, had gradually assembled. 
At half-past eight o'clock we all started in two 
large caiques, each rowed by three boatmen, dressed 
alike in what might be called a livery of white 
drawers, red braided waistcoats and jackets, with 
blue-tasselled fezzes. The day was fine, and the 
water smooth as a mirrored lake. As we passed 
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between Scutari and Stamboul, the massive mosques 
and hospitals of the one, and the clustered minarets 
of the other, stood out with a definite clearness 
tinder the light of the early October sun. 

The pull to Kadekeui occupied an hour, and we 
were in capital time for the match, which commenced 
at ten o'clock. The cricket-ground was a piece 
of grass about the third of a mile from the land- 
ing-place, forming, apparently, part of a public 
common. It was surrounded by neither wall nor 
hedge. At One corner was a cemetery, marked with 
the funeral cypress grove, while on its outer margin 
was a road, along which passed at long intervals 
a string of camels, or a horseman mounted on 
a richly -caparisoned steed. The reports of the 
" great preparations " were not exaggerated. There 
were three or four gaily-pavilioned tents, a band of 
music, and Mr. Boss Taylor (the talented engineer 
of the new pontoon bridge to be erected at Galata) 
gave a luncheon to two hundred guests. 

As the day wore on, quite a large crowd encircled 
the players, and I had the first opportunity of 
seeing something of the manners and customs of 
Eastern life. I walked among them with a friend, 
who told me the names of the different itinerant 
vendors of popular comestibles, attracted by the 
hope of turning the occasion to account. Here 
I first saw the Halvajees, who sell a favourite sweet 
eompdt of Halva, sesame seed, gum, and honey ; 
the Moohalybees, who carry about trays of a white 
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blano-mange-looking jelly in flat pans, made of rice 
flour, rosewater, almonds, or kernels of cherries; 
the Beurelijees, who sell a sort of light cake (of the 
colour of our almond cakes), made of flour, eggs, 
sugar and butter, and formed into rings six or eight 
inches in diameter, and carried on a long wand or 
stick ; the Dondoomajees, who sell ices out of coarse 
leaden pails, placed within wooden buckets ; the Sou- 
gees (water-sellers), who carry gaily-painted cellarets 
on their backs; the Shekergees, with trays of Bahatla- 
koum or Turkish delight (an especially popular sweet- 
meat), made of gelatine, pulp of the grape, kernels of 
apricot, sugar, honey, and rosewater. I bought a 
piece of this, as it was " highly recommended," but 
to my taSte it was insipid from its sweetness. The 
Turks believe that Fatima, the daughter of Mahomet, 
invented this sweetmeat, and first gave it to Ali, 
her husband, during their honeymoon. Besides 
these, there were sellers of grapes and sherbet, 
and all these itinerant merchants were dressed in 
bright-coloured dresses, after the picturesque fashion 
of the East. The club in which the English officers 
played won the match, and at its conclusion the 
members of both clubs assembled in the larger 
tent, and sang, "God save the Queen;" and 
made the welkin ring again with their English 
hurrahs, to the amusing astonishment of the 
people. 

About six o'clock all our party left for the land- 
ing-place. We did not return with our friencfe 
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to Vanikeui, as we should have had no means 
of reaching Therapia. We therefore hired a two- 
oared caique, and bade the oaiquegees to row to 
Tophana, the landing-place for Constantinople* The 
distance from shore to Bhore was about five miles, as 
Kadekeui is situated below Scutari Point, just where 
the Bosphorus widens into the Propontis. I have 
been an oarsman all my life, and to this day 
keep a boat on the Thames, so that I know some- 
thing about boats. It has been my lot to have had 
frequent occasion, even in rough weather, to cross 
the quarantine harbour at Malta in the native 
Daghisa (pronounced Dysa) ; and I have sat in the 
coffin-shaped cupboard of the Venetian gondola; 
but never did I sail in so skittish, uncomfortable, 
and crampish a boat as a caique. The large, 
roomy, family caique in which we had travelled in 
the morning was steady enough. It was provided, 
too, with comfortable seats and cushions ; but the 
ordinary Turkish caique is the most ticklish craft 
in the world. It has no keel, aind therefore no 
bearing against the wind, and is easily capsized. 
Quite an education is required to get into it with 
safety. If you do not step exactly in the middle 
you will (like the player in the old English game of 
Quintain) pay the penalty of your carelessness or 
inexperience by an inevitable upset. When you are 
in you can only sit down on the floor of the boat — 
exactly amidships — and if you move on one side 
you will be in danger of a mishap, unless the 

E 
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caiquegee is on the alert to throw his body in the 
opposite direction. There were four of us seated 
and wedged in in the most cramped position in our 
caique, when, to my dismay, shortly after we had 
emerged from the shelter of the mainland of Scutari, 
and had neared the Maiden's Tower, the light-house 
at the entrance of theBosphorus, and had come about 
half-way across, the caiquegees ceased rowing, 
and hoisted a sail. The channel of the Bosphorus 
was considerably agitated, and the wind was strong. 
The caique careened much more than was pleasant. 
I was truly thankful to reach Tophana, the landing- 
place at Constantinople. A carriage, previously 
hired, and drawn by a pair of spirited grey horses, 
awaited our arrival at the Tophana steps, and we 
reached our floating home in safety about eight 
o'clock. Thus terminated a day which will be always 
memorable to me as that on which I first stood on 
the land of Asia. 

Two specialities of the Bosphorus, which were 
pointed out to me by my friends during our morning 
row, will be worth recording. The first was the 
flight of some singular birds, about thirty in a flock, 
and rather less than a pigeon in size, with dark grey 
backs and white pinions, which confine their course 
to the stream of the Straits, and perpetually turn 
again as soon as they reach either the Euxine or 
Propontis. The poet Moore compares the restless- 
ness of a sorrowing lover to the flight of these 
birds : — 
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"He wanders, joyless and alone, 
And weary as that bird of Thrace, 
Whose pinion knows no resting-place." * 

They fly low, near the surface of the water, and 
seem quite heedless of the approach of boats, just 
moving out of the way if they cross or interfere 
with their direct course. Their wings give out no 
whirr in their moving. They are described by 
naturalists as the Halcyon Voyageur, while among 
the European visitors they bear the sobriquet " Les 
dmes damnees" and are popularly said to be the 
restless souls of the murdered victims of the 
jealousy or cruelty of preceding Sultans. 

The second speciality (to which my attention had 
been called) was a "Dallyan," or Turkish fishing 
station. It consisted of a small shed, placed on the 
top of a few strong tall poles fastened in the sea, and 
mounted by a wooden ladder. The nets are let down 
from this high scaffold by ropes into the water, and 
when the man on the look-out at the top sees the fish 
enter the net (which he can do from the clearness of 
the water), he gives a signal, and his comrades draw 
up the net. The Straits abound with fish,t and fish- 
ing is quite an ordinary amusement. I several times 
saw a party of Greek ladies sitting for hours in a boat 
near Roumeli Hissar, and other bays, fishing for the 
Lufaire, a small fish about a foot in length, which 
frequents the Straits in the month of October. At 

• Lalla Rookh. 

f Herodotus describes this strait as B6<nropov ixOooivra. 

e2 
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this season, too, red and grey mullets, Lapena (a 
sort of small sea-jack), and sword-fish abound. The 
flesh of this last fish is excellent. It is somewhat 
paler in colour, harder in substance, andless luscious 
than the salmon. Many of the fish of the Bosphorus 
are remarkable for the brilliancy of their tints when 
first taken out of the water. The hues of azure, 
green, gold, pink, and silver, and often an inter- 
mixture of these colours, glisten on their scales. 
The sight of these fish gives a reality to the 
glittering fish of various colours mentioned in the 
" Arabian Nights." 

I had an early opportunity of becoming inti- 
mately acquainted with the scenery of the Bosphorus, 

especially on the Asiatic side. Mr. H , of the 

well-known and much-respected banking firm at 
Galata, most kindly insisted on my paying him an 
early visit. I went to his house on the Thursday 
after my arrival. During my stay at Candilli, I rode 
out every day. My first expedition was to the Sweet 
Waters of Asia. On several places being named, 
I chose this for our earliest excursion, because 
of its attractive title. I found on my reaching 
it nothing besides a good-sized English meadow, 
with a narrow stream passing through it, and 
bounded by low hills. I was told that it was a 
great place of resort in the summer, and that the 
Turkish ladies reclining on their cushions, and 
taking their amusement in this meadow, was one 
of the prettiest sights in Constantinople. An empty 
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theatre is a melancholy spectacle, and so the Sweet 
Waters of Asia, without its young and graceful lady 
patronesses, did not equal the expectations I had 
formed of it. On other days we rode to the Sultan* 
farm, and to Scutari ; and on two different occasions 
(both, fortunately, very fine days), to the top of • 
Boorgolou, a high hill, which affords a most ex- 
tensive view. From this spot we saw the town of 
Scutari, and the populous Asiatic suburbs of Kadi- 
keui and Chalcedon at our feet. The fine bend of 
the Seraglio Point, the whole block of Constantinople, 
with the lofty table-land above Pera, were in our front. 
The islands of the Sea of Marmora, the long stretch 
of the bay of Nicomedia, and the peak of Mount 
Olympus, were on our left ; while on our right we 
looked upon the successive windings and beautiful 
bays of the Bosphorus to its furthest termination. 
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Our riding expeditions at all times seemed greatly 
to attract the notice of the natives. We were gene- 
rally three or four in number, of whom our hostess 
was one, and the appearance of a lady habited and 
mounted after the English fashion, invariably created 
a great sensation in any village, street, or thorough- 
fare we passed. 

The Turkish ladies, indeed, never ride, either for 
exercise or amusement. It is said that of all the 
things seen by the Sultan on his visit to London, 
th&t which most elicited from him expressions of 
wonder, was the sight of the ladies riding in the 
Eow. We certainly did meet, one day, a Turkish 
woman mounted on a mule in an ornamented bridle 
and brilliant housing, attended by a groom ; but she 
rode astride, and under no circumstance would the 
mule have been induced to go faster than a stately 
and ceremonious walk. The encounter of the two 
fair equestrians, so widely contrariant in dress, 
equipment, and horsemanship, provoked on either 
side a stare of astonishment. 

Our rides were frequently of an adventurous de- 
scription, along narrow, broken mountain paths, or 
across open unfrequented heaths, or by the nar- 
rowest of sheep tracks, through dry water-courses, or 
sharp flint-paved gullies. The utter desolation, and 
want even of the characteristics of country life, was 
very remarkable. There was no warbling of birds, nor 
bleating of flocks, nor lowing of kine. Everything 
was quiet and still to a painfulness of silence. We 
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might have been riding over the plains of Hungary, 
the steppes of Eussia, or the deserted fields of Troy, 
instead of being within a few miles of an immense 
population. An occasional shepherd in his coarse 
white fleece instead of a cloak, and his savage dog, 
who nearly always flew at our stirrups, and more 
than once laid hold of the lady's habit with his 
teeth, were the only living objects we met with. In 
addition to these various rides, the windows of 

Mr. H 's house perpetually afforded views of 

the most picturesque description. On one side, 
Constantinople and the Seraglio Point, with all its 
rich variety of dome, and mosque, and tower, could 
be distinctly seen, bathed in the stillness of the 
dawning light, or gilded by the setting sun. On the 
other side was an equally charming prospect in the 
calm mirror or tempest-tossed waves of BebekBay, or 
the bold outlines of the castled steep of Boumeli Hissar . 
The impression most indelibly left on my mind in 
regard to the Bosphorus is its endless variety. As 
the sea is never seen twice under precisely the same 
aspect, so the Bosphorus attracts by its infinite 
changeableness, in its ever-recurring alternation of 
sunshine or shade, and in its continually imparting 
some new charm to a bay, or hill, or vale, or kiosk ; 
by the unexpected play of light or cloud, of mist or 
illumination. It ever seemed to me to resemble 

" The uncertain glory of an April day ; 
Which now shows aU the beauty of the sun, 
And by and by a cloud takes all away ! "* 

* Two Gentlemen of Verona, Aot t so. «L * 
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CHAPTEE m. 
The Present History of Constantinople. 

" But when© entereth within this town, 
That, sheening far, celestial seems to be, 
Disconsolate will wander up and down, 
'Mid many things unsightly to strange ee." 

Byron, Childe Harold. 

Results of the Crimean War. — The peculiar Position of the Sul- 
tan ; his Theocratic Authority.— lie Population of Turkey. — 
Turkish Decrepitude. —Future Prospects of Turkey.— First Visit 
to Constantinople. — Galata Bridge. — Its heterogeneous Crowd.— 
The three Cities of Constantinople.— The Golden Horn. — Galata 
and Seraskier Towers ; their Present Uses. — Singular Modes of 
announcing Fires. — Posthumous Monuments. — The Imperial 
Tourbas. — A Wholesale Massacre. — Cruel as a Turk.— The 
Fountains of Constantinople. — The Dogs of Per a; their Uses.— 
A Canine Republic. — Horses for Hire. — Running Footmen. — 
A dancing Bear. — The Hamals and their Burdens. — A Turkish 
Salutation. — A favourite Game. — A Turkish Rosary ; its Use 
and Meaning. — The Dresses of Turkish Men. — The two Parts of 
a Turban. — The Honours of a Green Sarik.— The Dresses of 
Turkish Women.— The Yashmack.— The Ferigee.— The Yellow 
Boot.— A Turkish Harem.— The Evils of the Harem.— The 
Blessings of Christian Marriage. 

Crimean campaign, a.d. 1854-55, 
provides a good starting-point for "The 
present history of Constantinople." That 
great war, like every other important 
crisis in human affairs, had not only its im- 
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mediate issues, but brought with it certain per- 
manent moral consequences. A new thing came to 
pass. The great Ottoman Sultan, the successor of 
a line of rulers who had been for centuries the 
persevering enemies and the braggart insulters of 
Christianity, now made, for the first time in the 
records of history, an alliance with the two fore- 
most nations of Western Christendom against a 
third great Christian power. The inevitable conse- 
quences have resulted in the wider intercommuni- 
cation of the East and the West, in the breaking 
down of antecedent privileges and of national 
antipathies, and in the modification of Turkish 
customs by the contact of a happier civilisation. 
The Government of the Porte has yielded to the force 
of these influences, in adopting the arrangements 
of European finance, in submitting to a Western 
banking corporation the collection, and (if reports 
speak truly) the control, of its revenues, and in 
introducing into its army the weapons, discipline, 
and dress of Continental soldiers. The change 
has extended no further. Turkey has as yet no 
senate, no hereditary nobility, no parliament, no 
municipalities, no representative institutions. 

Nor could such popular institutions be ever 
harmonised with the Koran. The Sultan, as the 
successor and representative of the victorious Pro- 
phet Mahomet, exercises a quasi-theocratic and 
absolute authority over his subjects, and holds a 
position, save perhaps that of the Pope, without a 
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parallel among sovereigns. He is not only the 
ruler of his people, but he is also the head of a 
great quasi-religious fraternity, in which every 
Mussulman iB a brother with himself, bound by 
the very fundamental law of Islamism to impose 
his creed upon all nations. Such is still, and such 
must ever be, by the teaching and claims of the 
Koran, the theory of the relation between the 
Sultan and his Mussulman subjects. 

This theory, however, in these days, is curtailed 
by the stern logic of accomplished facts, controlled 
by the tyranny of circumstances, and contradicted 
by the actual existence of a large Christian popu- 
lation in Turkey, which is admitted to an ac- 
knowledged toleration, and to a recognised equality 
in political privileges with the Mahommedans. 
This position of the Christian population, though 
still protested against by the most orthodox in- 
terpreters of the Koran as a glaring inconsistency 
with the fundamental laws of the Empire, and as a 
standing renunciation of the injunctions of Maho- 
met, has been gained by their numbers, wealth, 
and influence. 

The population of Turkey, reckoning all its pro- 
vinces in Europe, Asia, and Africa, is calculated 
to amount to 35 millions. The Mahommedan and 
Christian proportions of this population are said to 
be as nearly as possible equal in numbers at this 
moment. While the latter is gradually increasing in 
all the elements of. progress and prosperity, the 
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former is exhibiting everywhere signs of decrepitude 
and gradual extinction. Under these circumstances, 
therefore, if it were not for the unhappy religious 
divisions and for the mutual alienations and ani- 
mosities of the Eoman Catholic, Greek, and Arme- 
nian communions, the Christian population might 
very materially control the Government, and attain 
a powerful voice in directing the destinies of the 
State. 

As Constantine the Great only became a convert 
to Christianity when the greater number of the 
inhabitants of the Eoman Empire had preceded him 
in the acceptance of the new faith, so it is within 
the range of the possible future, that some Sultan 
yet unborn may find it expedient, in obedience to 
the instincts of a majority of his subjects, to super- 
sede the Crescent by the Cross.* 

" The city won for Allah from the Giaour, 
The Giaour from Othman's race again may wrest, 
And the Serai's impenetrable tower 
Receive the fiery Frank, her former guest."t 

I made my first visit to Constantinople on Monday, 
12th October. I left Therapia about 7.30 a.m. in 
an ordinary steamboat, amidst a pouring rain. I 

* " A Turk himself had told him that it was becoming inevit- 
able that gradually all the chief employments, and the army itself, 
must be recruited from the Christian population ; and then, some 
day, the Ministers would tell the Sultan that he must become 
a Christian, and he would do so." (Lord Carlisle's Diary in 
Turkish and Greek "Waters, p. 78.) 

f Byron, Childe Harold, canto ii. s. 77. 
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was assured that it would not last, and so the result 
proved. By nine o'clock there was every promise 
of a fine day. We reached at that hour one of the 
wooden landing stairs leading up to " Galata 
Bridge." My very first step on shore presented to 
me a scene of exceeding interest. The bridge on 
which I stood was something extraordinary in itself.* 
I would describe it rather as a rude planked passage 
than as a bridge. Its floor is composed of large 
rough unequal balks of timber, placed from one to 
four inches apart, and fastened with large square- 
headed nails, and iron hooping projected con- 
siderably above the planks. It is impossible 
to walk along it without hurting your feet ; while 
carriages driven over it are jolted to such an 
extent that you can scarcely keep your seat. Its 
length is 1,500 feet, and its width 100 feet. The 
great feature of the bridge is the extremely cosmo- 
politan character of the passers-by. Here may Be 
met not only every varied class of the Constantino- 
politan population, but the representatives of all 
nations. I stayed half an hour on the bridge, and 
during that short interval I saw the son of the 
Sultan, attended by a mob of a dozen soldiers riding 
without rank or order ; a Pacha mounted on horse- 
back, preceded by running footmen; London or 
Vienna-built European carriages filled with veiled 
women; Hamals, laden with miraculously heavy 

* This wooden structure is on the ere of being replaced by an 
iron bridge, erected under the superintendence of Mr. Boss Taylor. 
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burdens ; a Santon, popularly regarded as a beggar 
in the odour of sanctity (a horrid figure, un- 
washed, uncombed, unshaven, and almost un- 
clothed) ; Franks and Europeans of every clime 
and tongue ; Turks in fez, or turban ; Albanians 
in braided jackets, white petticoats, and braided 
greaves ; Mongolians in low black sheepskin caps ; 
Persians in black mitred turbans, emblematical of 
their faith as fire-worshippers ; sellers of sherbet, 
water, cakes, and sweets; Montenegrins in their 
bright caps of gold and scarlet ; Croats with white 
rough fleeces in the place of cloaks ; Greek priests 
in tall conical birettas, with a veil suspended on the 
sides; soldiers and sailors; beggars of every de- 
scription; vendors of newspapers, and dervishes 
with short cream-coloured mitres of felt ; 

" The Turk, the Greek, the Albanian and the Moor, 
Here mingled in their many-hued array. " 

The present city of Constantinople contains three 
towns : Stamboul, Galata, and Pera. The name of 
the first, Istamboul, is supposed to be derived from 
the three Greek words efc rrjv ttoXiv* Stamboul is 
built on a triangular tongue of land, and is de- 
fended on its three sides with walls of great thick- 
ness, and flanked by massive towers. It stands on 
the north side of the harbour of the Golden Horn. 

* Mr. White ("Three Years in Constantinople") says that 
Stamboul means "the well-guarded city," but he gives no 
authority for his suggestion. The three Greek words tig n/v 
tcSKiv may be plainly traced in Is-tam-boul. 
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The town of 
Galata de- 
rives its title 
from Gaulois, 
or Galatas, 
implying its 
French colo- 
nisation. It 
was originally 
occupied by 
the Genoese, 
and is still the 
special domicile of Franks and Europeans. It lies in 
part along the southern point of the harbour, and in 
part along the Bosphorus. Pera, the third town, is 
derived from the Greek word irepav, denoting its 
situation as the furthermost of the towns. Its 
habitations cover the slopes and crown the summits 
of the hill overlooking the harbour and straits. 

The spell of enchantment which distance had lent 
to Constantinople, was soon broken on a closer 
inspection. The Golden Horn, as seen from the 
Galata Bridge, in spite of its romantic name, pre- 
sented itself as a dirty armlet of the sea, with a 
curve after the shape of a ram's horn, and gradually 
tapering through its course to the narrowest dimen- 
sions. It is crossed by a new iron bridge about 
the midway of its length, and is bordered by the 
extensive buildings of the Dockyard, Admiralty, and 
Naval Hospital. It passes Fanar and Ayoub, and 
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ultimately sinks away into a small stream, which is 
dammed up, with its banks planted in imitation of 
the gardens of Marli, and called by the attractive 
title " The Sweet Waters of Europe." Here is an 
Imperial kiosk, and here the Sultan and his Court 
hold holiday, during the summer, on the Friday in 
each week, the day of the Mahommedan Sabbath. 

The streets of Constantinople and of its associate 
towns are narrow, and wretchedly paved, without 
accommodation for foot passengers, and in many 
thoroughfares without space for the passing of two 
carriages. The larger part of the houses are low 
and dirty, shut up and barred with latticed shutters, 
and nearly all built of wood, or at least of wooden 
apartments, placed % on a platform or a low story of 
brick. In the remoter districts the habitations are 
the merest hovels, while the neglect of sanitary 
regulations is everywhere conspicuous. Among the 
objects which first elicit the inquiries of strangers, 
are two lofty towers, correspondent to each other, 
the one situated on the hill of Galata, and the other 
about a mile distant in Stamboul. I visited the 
Galata tower, and found the chamber at its bake to 
contain many curious slabs, stones, and fragmen- 
tary inscriptions, the remains of former Christian 
monuments. This tower was built a.d. 1348, as 
an original part of the Genoese fortifications, and 
. shows how strong they must have been. It is now 
devoted to a purpose tending rather to the preserva- 
tion than destruction of human life. It is esti- 
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mated that one-tenth part of Stamboul, and of its 
suburbs, is destroyed every year by the fires which 
arise from the continual use of the pipe, and 
from the wooden tenements parched by the long 
summer heats becoming exceedingly ignitable. 

These towers are used as beacons for the suppres- 
sion of these conflagrations. Belays of watchmen 
night and day occupy the topmost chamber, or 
cabin, and if they see a fire, they hoist a signal, 
which is repeated by the watchmen placed for the 
same purpose on the opposite tower in Stamboul, 
called the Seraskier tower, as placed in the middle 
of the parade-ground attached to the War Office. 
On perceiving the signal, certain batteries erected 
for the purpose at different points discharge cannon 
three, five, or seven times, according to the number 
indicating the quarter in which the danger lies. 
At the same time the younger policemen, lightly 
clad, seize their dogspears, descend, and hasten 
with full speed through the streets, calling " Tanan 
Var!" (Fire! Fire!) There is a similar tower and 
battery used for the same purpose above the steep 
of CandilU, which can be seen for miles. 

The streets of Constantinople are singularly defi- 
cient in objects of interest and of ornament. They 
contain no public monuments, statues, nor columns 
to the honour of great men, warriors, statesmen, 
or sovereigns. The only record of public gratitude, 
or private regard, is the erection of a grand tomb, 
or Tourba. These sepulchral, obituary, posthu- 
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mouB memorials are very numerous, and a metre 
with both in the town and country, in the most eccen- 
tric, incongruous, and unexpected places. I came, 
for instance, upon several in the very centre of the 
village green of the different hamlets I rode through, 
or I found them in unoccupied spaces by the side of 
the public thoroughfares, or in some garden attached 
to a residence. In Stamboul, Galata, and Fera, they 
are met with in the market-place, the court-yard 
of the mansion, or in some other equally unlooked for 
place. They are for the most part small circular- 
built domed buildings, surrounded by a paling, and 
sometimes erected so near the street, or road, that 
anyone can look through the windows. They are 
generally dedicated to the memory of some pious 
Imaum, Mollah, or illustrious Vizier. Few are 
worthy of notice, except the Boyal " Tourbas, " 
attached to the Imperial Mosques. 

The Imperial Tourbas are large, handsome apart- 
ments, the walls of which are adorned with painted 
tiles, gilt inscriptions from the Koran, lamps, 
ostrich eggs, lustres, and the other accessories of 
a mosque. The body of the Sultan thus honoured 
is interred in the ground, and over the place of burial 
a large bier, called a Sandooka, is raised. This 
is veiled with portions of the sacred cloth which 
has served as the yearly -covering for the shrine 
at Mecca, and with seven rich shawls, six of 
which are placed lengthways over the bier, and 
one suspended from an elevated post or pillar, 
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surmounted by the Imperial turban placed at 
the head of the bier. The Sandooka is sur- 
rounded by a Parmaklik, or balustrade, carved 
and inlaid with mother-of-pearl and other costly 
materials. Several gigantic candelabra, holding 
thick wax candles, are placed within this balustrade, 
and korans, especially if they have been transcribed 
by the Sultan himself entombed in the Tourba, are 
placed in desks about the room. In some Tourbas 
Imaums are engaged to read day by day some 
passages of the Koran, and to recite prayers. 

The most remarkable of these Tourbas are 
attached to the Achmedie, Saint Sophia, and Sulei- 
manie mosques. In the former of these is a Tourba, 
crowded with the bodies of various Sultans, and of 
Imperial princes. In the latter, in the outer south- 
ern court, is a Tourba remarkable for the melan- 
choly and bloody associations attached to it. Here 
lie the bodies of the seventeen brothers, whom the 
hard-hearted Sultan Mahommed III., in a.d. 1594, 
caused to be strangled at one and the same time. 
The huge Sadooka of their father Murad HE. lies 
in the centre, and the smaller biers of his unfortu- 
nate children, headed by white turbans, and crowned 
with single black aigrettes, denoting their rank as 
princes, are ranged on either side. Gruel as a 
Turk, was a proverb not long ago familiar as a 
household word. Who can deny its truth in the 
face of the murder, in a fit of unwarrantable jealousy, 
of these injured but innocent princes ? The Sulei- 
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manie Tourba is the most Saracenic in its archi- 
tecture, and is decorated with variously coloured 
precious marbles. It is the special mausoleum of 
the magnificent founder of the Mosque. 

The fountains, again, for the same reason, viz. 
from the Mahommedan scruple* to represent figures 
of men or animals, are singularly devoid of interest. 
They are mere square wooden houses, built on one 
pattern. On one face of the building is always a 
niche occupied by a single waterspout, while the 
remaining sides are ornamented with gilded in- 
scriptions, richly-coloured arabesque scrolls, or with 
mimic foliage. 

Another peculiarity in the streets of Constan- 
tinople is the vast number of dogs lying about 
in every corner. They have no owner, and lack 
the attributes which elevate the dog to the com- 
panionship of man. Of one breed and family, 
they bear the same image and superscription, 
being small, ill-conditioned, unhealthy, whining, 
mangy dogs, often full of sores, and always light 
in colour, and low in stature. They form, how- 
ever, a regular canine republic, with well-defined 
laws, tribal distinctions, and partitioned districts, 
so that if one dog trespass or intrude into the 
heritage of another, he is driven away in igno- 
miny, by the strictest police, to his own territory, 

• For the same reason the coins of Turkey have not the head 
of the Sultan on them. The piastre and the lira are marked 
simply with the Toghra, the elaborate cypher of the Sultan. 
F 2 
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and every dog knows with the greatest nicety his 
own quarters. It is a common practice among the 
elder Turks to feed the curs of their own neighbour- 
hood, and to act on the motto, "Give a poor dog a 
bone." These pariah dogs have, however, their uses. 
They are the scavengers of the streets, and help to 
remove the garbage which would otherwise putrefy 
and poison the air. They are generally quiet and 
comparatively harmless during the day ; but during 
the night their cries, howlings, ululations, and 
fightings are continuous and terrific. When I have 
stayed a night at Pera, I have always been disturbed 
by the incessant bayings and fierce contests of the 
dogs. I should have been loth to have gone out un- 
protected in the street, lest I should have incurred the 
penalty of Action, who was devoured by his hounds. 
The dogs are not the only animals in the streets 
of Constantinople which attract the notice of the 
stranger. He will not pass far from Galata Bridge 
before he is plagued by a dozen Surreegees, or 
grooms, to mount their steeds. These horses serve 
in Pera and Galata the purposes of cabs. Many of 
the small streets are too steep and narrow for wheeled 
carriages ; the old sedan chair is out of fashion, and 
the horses provide the most easy and dignified mode 
of locomotion. They are led about at the corners 
of the streets ready bridled and saddled, and 
can be mounted at a moment's notice. They are 
well groomed, well fed, and well caparisoned, and 
are superior to the general run of horses let for hire 
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in England. The Turkish gentleman seldom puts 
his horse beyond a walk, and the groom generally 
advances before him to clear the way. A Pasha, 
whom we saw pass, had three or four of these avanU 
couriers, who performed their duty with much 
officiousness, and without respect to anything or to 
any person but their master's convenience. 

The public thoroughfares of Constantinople seemed 
to me to be void of the life, fun, and catering to the 
public amusement to be found in London and other 
large European capitals. They have no punchi- 
nello, marionettes, organ-grinders, or bands of 
music. I did once see in the streets what I had 
often heard of in our country fairs, but had never 
seen before, a veritable dancing bear. Poor Bruin 
stood on his massive hind legs, grasped a pole 
with his front feet, and performed some rollicking 
steps to the tune of his master's viol. It was an 
amusing exhibition enough, but attracted no notice. 

" Stand on one side," suddenly says my cicerone, 
"here comes a more dangerous nuisance than the 
mangy pariahs, or the touting Surreegee : do you 
see that man approaching with the hinder part of 
his head on a level with his back? He is a Hamal, 
or porter. With his back in that position he will 
carry a weight of six or eight cwt." " He is not 
much in the way," I replied. "No," says my friend, 
" a single hamal is not so much to be avoided, but 
wait awhile till you see six or eight brawny fellows 
coming along with a load perhaps of a ton, or a ton 
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and a half, suspended from a pole carried on their 
shoulders. You will find that they take possession 
of the middle of the road, and advance in a body 
with a short, quick step in exact time, and make no 
scruple of pushing anyone aside without warning 
or apology." These Hamals not only perform 
the easy work of a parcels delivery company, but 
they serve as the drays of the brewers do with 
us, and as the waggons of the country carriers did 
before the introduction of railways. I have seen 
these men convey through the streets great hogs- 
heads of sugar and bales of wool, and huge barrels 
of beer, which would make a Covent Garden porter 
or a Thames lighterman open his eyes with 
wonder. These Hamals number about eight thou- 
sand, and are an important body, having peculiar 
privileges, and a Vekil or master of their own pre- 
siding over them. 

The meeting of two Turks in the streets is quite 
a ceremonious proceeding. The European custom 
of raising the hat is to them a matter of. extreme 
aversion. They ridicule the action as a restless 
and unmeaning practice, and liable to give cold in 
the head. When they meet a friend or a stranger, 
they make with their right hand a fourfold gesture, 
moving it with a gentle swoop from the shoulder 
towards their feet, breast, mouth, and eyes. They 
mean to pay thereby a compliment to their friend, 
and to indicate that their feet will be active in his 
service, their heart will love him, their mouth will 
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speak his praise, and their eyes delight to behold 
him. The Turks are very fond of games, and in 
my frequent passage in the steamers I never failed 
to see many different parties engaged in their 
favourite game, backgammon. They jerk down the 
dice with their hands, and do not use the cup. In 
other points they play the ordinary English game. 

There is one curious and universal custom 
which I saw at first with considerable astonish- 
ment. Every man whom I met, of whatever rank 
or age, poor or rich, young or old, Greek, Turk, or 
Armenian, always carried in his hand a chaplet of 
beads. I should have called it a rosary, but I find 
the right name for it is a Tisbeh. Among the 
Greeks and Armenians it is a mere plaything to 
give employment to the fingers; but among the 
Turks it has a religious meaning and significance. 
The Tisbeh is composed of ninety-nine beads, repre- 
senting the ninety-nine attributes ascribed to the 
Supreme Being. It is divided into three partitions 
of thirty-three beads, separated from each other by a 
little ornamental button, and completed by a small 
cord at the junction of the beads containing three 
more highly decorated buttons, with which to reckon 
the counting of the partitions. The devout Turk, 
with the mention of each Divine attribute, as " all 
merciful," "all just," "all powerful," utters the 
word Allah, or repeats the Tisbeh, " May Thy name 
be exalted, great God." This prayer originated 
the title of this chaplet. 
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In my earlier daily visits to Constantinople, I 
was much interested in examining, as far as I could, 
the dresses of the men and women. Many of the 
Turks, especially in the younger generation, have 
adopted the European mode of dress, and only mark 
their nationality by wearing the imperatively com- 
manded Fez.* The elder Turks, however, especially 
in Asia Minor (for I observed both at Scutari and 
Smyrna a far more general retention of the Eastern 
dress) wear very wide drawers or trousers (tchasgar), 
fastened below the knee and falling over the ankle ; 
a handsome many-coloured waist band (kooshbah), 
and a cloth or camlet robe (djubba), which is often 
of gay colours, which covers the body, and 
sometimes an upper robe, with fur trimming 
(benish). The feet are encased in slippers, and 
they strictly wear the turban on their head. The 
turban consists of two parts, the red fez as the 
groundwork, and the sarik or winder, a long strip 
of muslin wound around the fez in handsome plaits 
or folds. Shopkeepers and artisans wear a mixture 
of woollen and cotton of a brown shade ; while the 
poorer Turks wear turbans of some cheaper linen 
material of a shawl pattern. The green t Sarik is 

• The Fez is the regulation head-dress for all civil and military 
functionaries, and of all persons, no matter what their creed or 
country, if in the active service of the crown. It is the turban 
without its winder, or the scarf encircling it. ' 

f The consecration of green as the symbol of the Prophet's kin 
dates from the earliest times of the Hejira. It was adopted by 
Ali, because it was the favourite colour of his father-in-law 
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TURKISH WOMiJr. 



the distinctive privilege of the descendants of 
the prophet Mahomet ; no one who cannot 



Mahomet, and partly because Mahomet was attired in green when, 
at the battle of Khaundah, he slew the leader of the heretics in 
single combat. It was also believed that the Archangel Gabriel 
and his legions who fought invisibly by Mahomet's side at 
the battle of Bedr were attired in green. (White, Three Years 
in Constantinople, vol. ii. p. 57.) 
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prove this claim of founder's kin has a right to 
wear it. 

The chief parts of the dress of the Turkish women, 
as they are seen when they appear abroad, consist 
of trousers (shalwars) tied above and falling below 
the ankle ; of a mantle (ferigee) of some very bright 
colour, and of the yashmack or veil, which hides 
the face and covers the crown of the head. This 
yashmack* is formed of two pieces of fine muslin ; 
one piece is placed across the lower part of the face 
to cover the chest, chin, mouth, and bridge of the 
nose, tied and pinned at the back of the head ; the 
other is drawn across the forehead so as to conceal 
the eyebrows and the whole of the head, and is pinried 
behind the ears and falls down the back. The 
Armenian ladies wear the yashmack as well as the 
Turkish, but they do not cover the nose; that is the 
distinction between them. The purpose of the yash- 
mack is to conceal the features, but it is now made 
of such thin muslin as quite to defeat that object. 
As worn at present it forms a most coquettish head- 
dress, and gives piquancy to the beauty of a pretty . 
woman. The more elderly women wear a yellow 
boot (tirlik) as a part of their walking costume ; 



* "D'abord le iachmak (voile) est tellement transparent et 
arrange* d'nne si habile facon, que loin de cacher la beaute* d'une 
femme, il ne sert qn'a la faire ressortir. Nulle coiffure n'eet pins 
s&luisante qne cette monsseline legere, dont les plis eneadrent 
graoiensement le oou sans en dissimnler les contours." (Voyage 
de Hommaire de Hell, p. 116. Paris, 1854.) 
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YOUVG TUXKISH LADY. 



this boot is a most awkward contrivance. It is like 
an English high-low shoe, with a tongue in front, 
but not laced ; it is never made for the wearer, so 
that it makes them shuffle along in fear of its drop- 
ping off. The younger ladies discard this for an 
ornamented, tightly-fitting boot. On one of my 
frequent voyages by the steamer from Therapia to 
Stamboul, a harem of at least twenty women came 
on board; their procession to the echelle created 
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much excitement on land, as did their presence on 
the steamer. They passed in single file close beside 
me. There were some young and pretty faces 
among them ; they were all arrayed in ferigees of 
the brightest colours ; pale pink, bright blue, flam- 
ing red, and emerald green ; and wore little hats, 
with the thinnest of muslin yashmacks, so that the 
whole contour of their faces and necks could plainly 
be seen ; they had on different-coloured fancy boots, 
laced close to the ankle, and each carried a silk 
parasol, of which she seemed remarkably proud; 
they were attended by a eunuch — a great, big, over- 
grown, high-shouldered, ill-natured-looking Nubian 
negro, over six feet in height. He entered with 
them into that curtained apartment, at the stern 
end of every public steamer, which is set apart 
exclusively for women. All the harem passed in as 
if walking statues, without a smile or the least 
play of feature upon a single face ; they seemed 
devoid of the life and fun which would have charac- 
terised so large a party of English young ladies. 
This system of the harem,* or the multiplicity of 



• The author is afraid that he may speak too strongly on this 
subject. He prefers, therefore, to transfer to his pages the 
statement of an English lady, for some time resident at Con- 
stantinople. Lady Emilia Hornby thus writes : — 

" No Turk of any kind is ever seen with his womankind. The 
women sit or walk in groups with their children and slaves, and 
laugh and eat and enjoy a summer's day like a bird or a fish. 
They have little to prize but the hour, poor things, so they may 
as well be happy while they can, until their beauty is gone, and 
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-wives and concubines, is the source of the greatest 
degradation. It deteriorates the man as much, if 
not more, than the woman, and deprives him of 
the ennobling influences and domestic consolations 
implied in the hallowed relationships of Christian 
marriage. It tends, moreover, to the abrogation of 
parental ties, and to the disintegration of society. 
The children in the harem are not allowed to recog- 
nise their own mothers. An English lady at Con- 
stantinople told me that she knew the daughter of 
a Pasha, who was not allowed to address her own 
mother as "mamma," but had always to speak of 
all the ladies in the harem as her "mammas." 
How much does this anecdote imply ! What a want 
of the purity, affection, self-denials, and mutual 
helpings for love's sake implied in the sacred indi- 
viduality of an English home ! It is much to be 
feared that until the license granted by Mahomet 
be repudiated by his followers, there will be no hope 
for the regeneration of the Turkish race or empire. 



they are less esteemed than the ox which carries them." (In 
and About Stamboul, vol. ii. pp. 157, 168.) 
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CHAPTEB IV. 

The "Lions" op Constantinople. 

" Belie of nobler days, and noblest arts ! 
Despoil' d, yet perfect." Btbov. 

A Day's Lionizing. — The Seraglio Palace. — Its Treasury. — The 
Church of St. Irene. — Its Armoury and Museum. — The Tombs 
of Constantino and of Julian. — An Imperial Tourba. — Its 
description. — Its splendid Korans. — The great Bezestan or 
Bazaar. — Its Stalls and Avenues. — Turkish Bargainings. — A 
dish of Kabobs. — A Turkish Jehu. — A Narrow Escape. — A 
Black Dwarf. — The Seven Towers. — An Impossible Legend. — 
The Walls of the City. — A Perfect Solitude.— An Immense 
Cemetery. — A Ruined Palace. —A Jewish Burial-Place. — A Con- 
trast. — Turning Dervishes. — Their Convent and Dress. — A 
Description of their Dance, Ceremonies, and Service. — Its 
Symbolical Meaning. — Inspection of a Greek Church. — Its 
Saint-worship.— A Visit to the Greek Patriarch. — Conversation 
with a Greek Papa. — The Throne of Ghrysostom. — Pillar of 
Flagellation and Collection of Beliques. — A Veritable Eastern. 
Welcome. — An Interview and Conversation with an Armenian 
Vartabet. — Armenian Customs and Churches. — Scutari. 
— Visit to the English Burial-ground. — The Baron Maro- 
chetti's Monument. — Affecting Inscriptions. — A Desecrated 
Cemetery. — Turkish Presentiments. — A Distasteful Duty. — The 
English Memorial Church. — Its Nave, Chancel, and Turret. 
— Its Completion. 

|N Tuesday, October 11th, the fifth day 
after my arrival, I arranged for a visit 
to some of the lions of Constantinople, 
and induced some officers of H.M.S. 
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■ to join me in my proposed expedition. 
We found on our arrival at Galata a carriage (an 
English-looking britzska) drawn by a pair of horses 
in waiting on the bridge, according to appoint- 
ment. We were first driven under the arch of 
the Orta Kapousi Gate to the "Treasury" in the 
Seraglio. The Seraglio is the extremest portion of 
the promontory on which Stamboul is built, jutting 
out into the Straits. The whole of this point of 
land was formerly occupied by the gardens and by 
the splendid palace of the Byzantine Emperors, so 
much panegyrised by contemporary writers as the 
greatest wonder of the mediaeval ages. This splen- 
did old palace was destroyed on the capture of the 
. city by the Turkish Sultans, who built out of its 
materials the large Seraskier, now disused as an 
Imperial residence, and transferred to the service 
of the Minister of War. We were shown over the 
rooms to which the public admittance is confined. 
They were small and ordinarily furnished chambers, 
not much worthy of notice. The " Treasury," the 
special object of our visit, contained cups, scimitars, 
china vases, battle-axes, maces, sceptres, robes, 
thrones, canopies, 

"Princely pavilions, screened by many a fold 
Of crimson cloth, and topped with balls of gold/' 

and other rich regalia significant of Empire. The 
collection was not to be compared with the incal- 
culable treasures of the Green Vaults of Dresden. 
Yet when I visited the one with a large party we 
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were accompanied by a single attendant, while in 
inspecting the other, so great was the jealous sus- 
picion of the Turks, our small party was zealously 
dogged by three or four officials, and the staircase, 
entrance, and chamber were scrupulously guarded 
by a large number of soldiers. 

We next visited the " Armoury and Museum " at 
the other corner of the external courtyard of the 
Seraglio, close by the gateway at which we had 
entered. The interest of the Armoury was in my 
mind more associated with the building itself than 
with its contents. It was formerly the church of 
St. Irene, and served as the Metropolitan Cathe- 
dral prior to the erection of St. Sophia, and in the 
earlier church on the same site the first (Ecume- 
nical Council of Constantinople, a.d. 881, held its 
sittings. It is quite easy to trace, even in its pre- 
sent state of degradation, the cruciform nave and 
aisles of its original construction. In the vaulted roof 
of the apse at the east end, Christian emblems yet 
stand out distinctly visible in the whitewashed 
ceiling. The ancient nave is chiefly used as " the 
Armoury." Long rows of swords and muskets, inter- 
spersed with specimens of ancient battle-axes and 
chain surcoats, are arranged along its walls. The 
collection is very inferior to the display of armour 
at Dresden, Vienna, or the Tower of London. 

The Museum, placed in an exterior annexe and 
open courtyard, consists'of a heterogeneous mass of 
fragmentary sculptures and bas-reliefs lying about 
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without order or arrangement. The most remark- 
able of these are an Amazon, represented as rush- 
ing forward to deal a blow against an enemy, and 
the head of a serpent in bronze, which is pointed 
out as the identical head broken off from the top of 
the celebrated twisted column in the Hippodrome 
by the puissant arm of Mahomet II. A western 
gallery in the " Armoury " contains, it is said, the 
tomb of John Chrysostom. One of its sides is, 
divided into two square panels, with a grooved orna- 
ment in each panel. Three or four huge red 
porphyry sarcophagi are to be seen by the outer 
walls of this building, and once contained, if the 
report may be credited, the bodies of Constantine 
the Great, Justinian, and the Empress Theodora. 
One sarcophagus, plainer than the others, and des- 
titute of- any Christian emblem, is believed to 
be the tomb of the Emperor Julian the Apostate. 
There are in the compound about the building other 
memorials of the ancient Christianity of the 
Empire. 

The Mosque of St. Sophia was the next place oil 
our programme, but its obdurate guardians refused 
admission on the plea of its being the feast of 
Eamazan. We went on, therefore, to the Tourba, 
of Mahmoud II., the exterminator of the Janizza- 
ries. 

I was much struck at the absence of anything, 
either in its exterior or interior appearance, which 
could indicate its use as an Imperial Mausoleum. It. 

o 
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stood in the public street, without any separation 
from the adjoining buildings. After traversing a 
small courtyard and corridor we were at once 
ushered into a handsome chamber, which at first 
sight looked more like a ball-room than a burial- 
place. It is true that there was in the centre a 
lofty Sadooka, covered with rich shawls, sur- 
mounted at one end by a plumed fez, and sur- 
rounded by its Parmaklik, or decorated balustrade, 
and with candelabra around the bier; yet the win- 
dows, latticed with gilt grating, were furnished with 
white silk draperies; while various handsome clocks 
and other drawing-room ornaments were placed on 
brackets on the walls, and on tables about the 
room; and rich sofas, soft velvet carpets, and 
magnificent rugs, induced the belief that it was 
rather intended as a reception-room for the use of 
the living than as a resting-place and receptacle 
for the dead. Several low elaborately-carved wooden 
stands (rahl) were placed in the recesses under the 
windows, on which open Korans were laid. I 
obtained leave, through the interpreter, to turn 
over their leaves. I found that they were all beau- 
tifully written by the hand on fine vellum, and were 
most splendidly illuminated with coloured initial 
letters and with highly-finished margins. They 
were real works of art. 

I think that of all the " lions " of Istamboul, the 
one that I was least disappointed in (with the 
exception of the Mosque of St. Sophia) was the 
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great Bezestan,* or Bazaar. I had, of course, heard 
a good deal about it, but after all it exceeded, 
rather than fell short of, my expectations. I was 
alike surprised at its vast extent, its excellent 
arrangements, its immense variety of contents, its 
lofty stone corridors, and the contrast of quiet and 
of bustle, of solitude and of crowd. It was ap- 
proached by narrow streets, which, from their 
variety of shops and stalls, might have been taken 
for the Bazaar itself, and was entered from dif- 
ferent sides by archways fitted with immense doors. 
Having once passed these you walk under high 
stone-vaulted roofs, through avenues lined with 
shops and stalls on either side, and intersecting 
each other every hundred yards, and thus present- 
ing vista after vista and alley after alley, adorned 
with stalls, far more effectively arranged than in any 
English fancy fair. To traverse these stone-vaulted 
thoroughfares in search of purchases would ^be a 
work of time. There is no occasion to do so, as 
the shops are not intermixed as in Begent-street or 
in the Bue Bivoli, but to every different class of 
merchant and shop-keeper some particular block 
is assigned. The dealers in slippers, arms, drugs, 
handkerchiefs, mats, carpets, jewels, Korans, 
objects of vertu, saddlery, baskets, upholstery, 

* Bezestan, derived from the Arabic baz, linen, and estan, a 
spot or plot of ground, means a place where linen is sold ; and 
such was the primitive Bazaar. (White, Three Years in Con- 
stantinople, voL i. p. 3.) 

g2 
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pots, pans, have a special emporium or district 
assigned to their several trades. The purchaser 
has only to inquire for the part of the bazaar 
which contains the articles he requires. Some 
stalls, as those of the cloth merchants, consist of re- 
cesses in the walls not bigger than a large cupboard, 
with just room enough for the owner to sit in cross- 
legged, and to take down his cloths for the choice of 
a customer ; or of broad carpeted floors raised upon 
stages about eighteen inches from the ground, on 
the edge of which the purchaser sits, while the in- 
terior is a deep arched chamber, lined with shelves 
or glass cases, with a small portion curtained off at 
the back, into which the owner can retire if he de- 
sires to be private. Some thoroughfares present, as 
might be expected, a gayer appearance than others; 
for instance, the handkerchief, curtain, and carpet 
blocks have all along their avenues shops, open on 
three sides, and look in the distance as if they 
were adorned with pennons, banners, and rich 
hangings. 

The main alleys are inconveniently thronged; 
and you may meet with a mixture of persons and 
costumes as incongruous and varied as is seen on 
Galata Bridge. Every itinerant vendor of cakes, 
confectionery, ice, and sherbet here exercises his 
trade, while the occasional passage of a camel or of 
a visitor on horseback adds a momentary spasm to 
the pressure and confusion of the crowd. However 
willing the customer may be to buy, or a stall- 
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keeper to sell, the purchase even of the smallest 
article is a matter of considerable negotiation. A 
larger sum than the real price is invariably asked, 
and a greater or lesser time is consequently wasted 
in mutual interpellations, and in a gradual approach 
to the real value of the bargain. I was compelled 
to go several times to the same stall for a large 
number of broussa scarves which I desired to secure 
for presents. The merchant at first asked me 
an impossible price ; it was only on my third visit 
that I was enabled to obtain what I wanted at its 
proper value. The annoyance was that on every 
visit I was obliged to find some one who could act 
as interpreter. There are in the different parts of 
the bazaar cook-shops (kabobjea), in which it is the 
fashion to order a pilaff of rice or kabobs or some 
other Turkish dish. I went into one of these in the 
course of a later visit to the bazaar. Our party was 
requested to ascend into a small upper gallery, built 
of stone and open on the sides, and entered by a 
short flight of stone steps and provided with rough 
stone seats and massive wooden tables. 

The lower apartment was devoted to culinary 
operations, and displayed an ample store of polished 
pots and pans. We ordered a dish of kabobs, small 
square pieces of mutton (of the shape of large dice), 
roasted over wood embers, well peppered, and 
served with chopped parsley, and placed upon a 
sort of paste of the appearance of Yorkshire pud- 
ding. I did not fancy the dish, but the children of 
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our party liked it extremely. The owner of this gal- 
lery sold sherbets and khoshab. Sherbet is slightly 
acidulated, and made of fresh lemon, quince, 
orange, or cherry juice, or of candied grapes, mul- 
berries, or damsons, squeezed and diluted in cold 
water. Khoshab, or agreeable water, is considered 
the more delicate and ra^rc/t^beverage. It is made 
of preserved fruits, or of peach, cherry, strawberry, 
apricot, or rose syrup, tempered with ice or water. 
All the gates are carefully closed at night, when the 
bazaar, with its valuable contents, is entrusted to 
the charge of watchmen, who frequently patrol 
every part of its enclosure. 

After leaving the bazaar we drove for about three 
miles through what I was told was the main 
thoroughfare of Stamboul. The road was traversed 
by a tramway similar to that laid down at the end 
of Westminster Bridge. Two men on foot ran 
before the carriages to give notice of their coming, 
and the guard frequently blew his horn, but the 
streets were at once so tortuous that a vehicle 
coming in the opposite direction was often shut 
out of sight, and so narrow, that the possibility 
of passing was entirely prevented. Our coach- 
man was a very Jehu, and in spite of warnings 
addressed to him through the interpreter, drove 
recklessly forward, trusting to his kismet or fate 
for safety. He caiAe, however, to grief, and 
might have caused a serious accident. At one 
point he drew up face to face with a carriage 
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on the tramway ; there was no room to turn, and 
the imperious Turkish driver could not or would 
not stop. The only chance of escape our coach- 
man had was to tun! his horses up a narrow pas- 
sage which fortunately lay open on his right hand. 
This passage, however, was a steepish hill, and he 
either did not drive up far enough, or could not 
make his horses hold long enough the weight of the 
carriage, for they backed down upon the tramway 
before the train had passed, but happily only struck 
the last carriage behind its wheels, so that the sole 
damage was a broken panel. A black* female slave, 
a perfect dwarf, happened to be coming along the 
passage towards the tramway. The poor creature 
was dreadfully frightened, and evidently thought that 
she would most certainly be driven over. I could 
not have believed such fearful contortions and such 
unearthly cries could have been made by a human 
being. This was not the only escapade our Jehu 
indulged in. He drove so close to the side of the 
road as in one place almost to pin a boy, about twelve 
years of age, between a wall and his vehicle. He set 
up a most tremendous howling, and shouted for 
backsheesh, and just as we were telling the driver to 
stop, he burst into a fit of laughter, so we were glad 



* Of all the numerous persons whom I saw in the streets of 
Constantinople, none presented such an enigma to me as these black 
people. They were of all hues and of all degrees of frightfulness. 
I never could learn where they came from, and what their social 
condition or employments were. 
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to find no damage was done. We arrived at last in 
safety at the Seven Towers. This was formerly a 
prison fortress, situated in the angle of the walls 
where the fortifications on the land side of the city 
meet those along the Sea of Marmora. It was the 
custom to confine the foreign ambassadors here on 
the declaration of war with any of their sovereigns. 
The towers are of amazing strength, and now form, 
with their Jhuge gaps and vast masses rolled down 
in the fosses, and covered with ivy, the most pic- 
turesque ruins, " Perfect, but Despoiled." 

Near the Selivrian gate there is a spot to which 
a singular but impossible legend is attached. It 
was the site of a Greek monastery, one of whose 
monks, on hearing of the capture of Stamboul by 
Mahomet II., asserted that it was an impossible 
story, and that he would as soon give credit to it as 
believe that some fishes he was frying on the fire 
could come to life again. Scarcely had he spoken 
-the words than, the story says, the fish revived, and 
were placed in the water. A church now stands on 
the site, and its attendant priests show a low 
vaulted crypt, or stone oblong basin, in which you 
may see some descendants of these miraculous fish 
swimming about. 

After seeing these marvels of Balukli (the Church 
of the Fishes), we drove round the exterior of the 
walls, which on this side of the city are in a very 
perfect state. They are of immense height, 
strength, and thickness, and are defended at in- 
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tervals by a series of imposing towers. They 
originally encompassed the whole city for a 
circuit of twelve miles, and contained twenty-six 
gates; thirteen of these, with five miles of the 
walls, were built on the side which we were now 
inspecting. The large exterior foss is perfect, and 
is only equalled in size and width by the immense 
ditches of the fortress of Malta. These fosses were 
crossed by solid bridges giving admission to the 
gates. Their width and extent may be estimated by 
the fact that our incorrigible Jehu chose one of 
them, which had neither wall nor parapet, and was 
carried over a deep foss, as the place best suited 
to turn his horses, having, it appeared, suddenly 
found out in the middle of the bridge, that he had 
mistaken the road. 

This drive round the walls of Stamboul pre- 
sented the most melancholy scene I ever witnessed. 
Though just outside the bounds of a great city it was a 
perfect solitude. There were no villas, nor houses, nor 
cabarets, nor signs of human life. On the contrary, 
our road lay for three or four miles without break 
or interruption through one extensive graveyard, 
thickly planted with tall, gaunt, funereal cypress 
trees as far as the eye could reach, and covered with 
tombstones raised about two feet from the ground, 
and crowded very closely together. Every part of it 
showed signs of desolation and neglect. This large 
cemetery throughout its whole length lay open to 
the road, being unprotected by hedge or fence, and 
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being strewn in sacrilegious carelessness with broken 
stones, dismounted turbans, and ruined tourbas. 

The next place at which we stopped was a 
ruinous building erected close to the walls, entitled 
the Palace of Belisarius. Although there is not 
sufficient authority for connecting this building with 
the name of the famous general of Justinian, it 
must have been originally a palace of considerable 
pretensions. The only portions now remaining are 
the lateral walls, and one perfect fa9ade of consider- 
able grandeur and beauty, adorned by mosaics of 
bricks of different colours, disposed in graceful 
combination, and forming an effective architectural 
decoration. In the interior are columns, with highly 
ornamented capitals. 

We returned to Galata through the suburb of 
Ayoub and the district of Fanar. The former was 
environed by a continuance of the vast gloomy 
cemetery through which we had travelled so far ; 
and even while passing through the Fanar, near 
the shores of the Golden Horn, we saw in the dis- 
tance the large Jewish cemetery of Has-keui, occu- 
pying the sloping acclivities of the Ok-Maidan, on 
a hill on the opposite side of the harbour, overlook- 
ing the valley of the " Sweet Waters of Europe." 
This Jewish burial-ground presented a great con- 
trast to the Turkish cemeteries. It was totally 
denuded of trees. The tombstones were not low 
and close to the ground, but were raised to some 
height, and formed solid structures, which reflected 
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the rays of the sun, and quite - sparkled under the 
brilliancy of its illumination. The streets through 
which we passed were in parts quite as narrow as 
those we traversed in our outward route. The 
habitations were a great admixture of house and 
hovel, an unmistakable contrast of squalor and 
comfort. The latticed windows in many places 
overhung the street. As they were occupied by 
Greek families, we could see the faces as well as 
the apartments of the inhabitants. We passed a 
pleasant and exciting day, and reached Galata in 
time for the l$st steamboat starting from its bridge 
for Therapia. 

My next " lionizing " expedition was postponed 
by a visit to friends in Asia, till Tuesday, the 
20th October. On that day, at one o'clock in the 
afternoon, I went to the Tekeh or Convent of the 
Turning or Dancing Dervishes at Pera. I had a 
great desire to judge for myself of their dances and 
performances, as I heard such various accounts of 
them. Some of my friends had spoken of them 
in sorrow as the acts of madmen. Others had 
described them, in words of contemptuous pity, 
as the freaks of religious mountebanks. I entered 
their precincts, determined to judge for myself with- 
out prejudice or partiality. The apartment into 
which we were ushered was a lofty, roomy octagon 
chamber, surmounted by a large circular dome. 
The space under the dome was fenced off by a 
balustrade about four feet high, and was surrounded 
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by corridors, in which the spectators were allowed 
to stand, the corridors being themselves covered 
with galleries, in which were placed, as we subse- 
quently found, a party of musicians. The floor of 
the circle reserved for the performance of the 
Dervishes was laid in parquet highly polished, . 
and as smooth as it could possibly be made. 
Punctually to the tiiiie appointed the Dervishes, 
about twenty in number, of all ages and colours, 
entered the apartment. They were all dressed 
alike. They wore a tall felt turban, without folds 
or ornament, and a long outer cloak of coarse cloth, 
which enveloped the whole body. The feet of the 
whole party were without shoes or stockings. I 
was particularly struck with the appearance of 
some grey-haired, aged, and obese men, and of 
others distinguished by their extreme youth and 
handsome features. The most remarkable figure 
was an African of the blackest hue, who afterwards 
proved the most agile of the pirouettists. 

On first entering the apartment the whole party 
marched with solemn steps, and stood in the most 
perfect stillness around the circle reserved for their 
use, and arranged themselves crosslegged on white 
fleeces or mats placed round the room close to the 
balustrade. The Sheikh, or master, who alone had 
a green scarf twisted round his tall felt turban, 
took a mat by himself at the top of the room, facing 
his brethren. After sitting a few moments, as in a 
fit of abstraction, with a silence that could be felt, 
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they one and all went through a series of attitudes 
and prostrations, which I have since recognised as 
the positions assigned to the repetition of the 
Namaz. At the conclusion of the Namaz they 
suddenly jumped up, by a wondrously simultaneous 
movement, and then the Dervish on the left hand 
of the Sheikh slowly advanced till he came opposite 
the Sheikh's chair, when he first kissed a round tablet 
suspended from the girdle of his superior (which 
contained the picture of the original founder of the 
Order), and then the cheek of the Sheikh, and 
making a solemn bow across the Sheikh's body to 
his brother Dervish next in the procession to him- 
self, commenced a march round the circle, back to 
his own mat. This was done by all the party, one 
after the other, for three successive times. Some 
passages from the Koran, and a few short prayers, 
were said by the Sheikh between each perambulation. 
We thought this portion of the spectacle very 
wearisome, so much so that some of the English 
spectators went away. At last, after the third 
circuit was accomplished, the whole party by a 
sudden jerk threw off their upper cloaks, and 
appeared dressed in white flannel vests and drawers, 
and long flannel petticoats. One by one they again 
marched with ceremonious bows past the chair of 
the Sheikh, and as soon as the leader had passed two 
steps beyond his chief, he commenced to gyrate to 
the sound of tomtoms and flutes, played from the 
gallery opposite to the Sheikh's seat of honour. 
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Each of the others quickly followed his example, 
till they were all in full motion. The dance is of 
a peculiar kind, and consists of two movements. 
Each Dervish turns rapidly round on the heel of 
his right foot, in his own orbit, and yet gradually 
advances through the room, always to the right 
with a progressive motion. The dance from the 
beginning to the end is conducted with great rapidity, 
so that the flannel petticoats of each are spread out 
in perfect circles. There is no excitement, no 
greater acceleration at one time than another, and 
yet, an evident order and design may be detected 
amidst apparently the strangest disorder. The 
attitude of the dancers was remarkable. They spread 
out their hands, having the open palm of the right 
hand extended toward heaven, and the open palm of 
the left turned toward the earth. They inclined their 
heads to one side, and closed their eyes, and seemed, 
at the very height of their exertion, to be lost in a 
trance of abstract meditation. The dance suddenly 
stopped in a moment, and each Dervish resumed 
his place, and seated himself cross-legged on his 
mat, without sign of giddiness or fatigue. I resolved 
to stay to the very termination of the ceremony. 

It will suffice, however, to say that the dance was 
repeated three times, with short intervals of about 
five minutes between each, which intervals were 
occupied in readings from the Koran, and by short 
prayers, said aloud by the Sheikh, or by the reader 
in the gallery. We remarked that each successive 
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dance, though equal in its own speed throughout, 
was more rapid in execution and movement than 
the one that preceded it. The performances 
quickened as they proceeded. The whole terminated 
with a farewell solemn kissing of the portrait of the 
founder, and the cheek of the Sheikh. The Dervishes 
then marched out in stately procession, as slowly 
and noiselessly as they had entered. 

My impressions, on this singular performance, 
were of a twofold character. I was led to think that 
the Dervishes formed a veritable confraternity, 
embracing Mahommedans of every rank, clime, and 
colour; and that the strange scene I had wit- 
nessed was plainly intended for a religious ser- 
vice, and for a devotional exercise. I saw nothing 
to provoke jeers or ridicule, or laughter, whatever 
room there might have been for pity, and for a 
wish that the performers had known a more 
excellent way. The Dervishes looked for the most 
part thin and emaciated. The faces of several were 
of that dull muddy colour which is said to indicate 
the habitual use of opium. I have since discovered 
the hidden meaning of their curious gyrations. 

The turning or dancing of the Dervishes is de- 
signed to be symbolical of two great mysteries. 
The rotatory motion is intended to express their 
acknowledgment of the ubiquity, and to seek for the 
presence of the Divinity on all occasions ; whilst the 
forward movement was designed to indicate the 
progress of human life, which commences feebly 
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and slowly, and then hurries onward with irre- 
pressible speed, until it is suddenly arrested by the 
hand of death. The closed eyes and downcast face 
represent what ought to be the abstraction of those 
who have abandoned the world for the services of 
a heavenly Master. The extension of the right arm 
with the palm upwards, denotes the act of seeking 
from the Almighty gifts and bounties. The posi- 
tion of the left hand with palm inverted pourtrays 
the intention to bestow on others the gifts so 
received from heaven. The title Dervish signifies 
a poor person, or rather one who voluntarily incurs 
poverty by resigning his property for the good of 
his fellow-men. This Order of Dancing Dervishes 
was founded about the year a.d. 1226, by the 
Sheikh Mevlana, Djelal-uddin-Hoomy-Mohammed, 
known as the Sultan-del-Oolema, King of Science. 
The Sultan Amurath* twice resigned his throne to 
take refuge from imperial cares in the convent of this 
order of Dervishes, and they alone of Mahommedan 
monks retain their reputation to the present day. 

The third day after this visit to the Dervishes, 
Friday, the 20th of October, was a very busy day. 
I dined and slept at a friend's house on the 
Thursday night at Pera, and I went at six 
o'clock the following morning with a servant of 
the household to a Greek church. The service 
was chanted by two priests, one on each side of the 

* White, Three Years in Constantinople, vol. i. p. 15. 
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choir. They were each dressed in the same costume 
worn every day in the streets, even to the tall 
beaver birettas, which they kept on their heads. 
They monotoned some psalms, and recited some 
collects, but they were both so exceedingly nasal, 
that they were not pleasant to listen to. A third 
Priest, who was vested and conducted through the 
church with very thin tall wax tapers carried before 
him, entered, and placing himself on the side of the 
altar, read the Epistle and Gospel. After that a 
ceremony took place, of which I could not discern 
the meaning. The Priest who read the Gospel 
retired for an interval (during which the two priests 
in their ordinary attire resumed their chanting), but 
soon returned, bearing on his head a napkin which 
contained bread, and in his hand a chalice of wine. 
There was no visible consecration, and no par- 
ticipation of the elements, by either priest or 
congregation, but at the conclusion of the service, 
the Priest, divested of all his officiating robes, except 
the stole, brought out from the sanctuary a bowl of 
bread, of which he gave to some of the con- 
gregation who came up to him, while others put 
their hands into the bowl and took the bread. The 
congregation had evidently waited for this distri- 
bution, for immediately they had received the bread 
they left the church. On my return, I asked, 
through my friend, of the Greek servant who had 
accompanied me, the meaning of what I had seen, 
inquiring if it was not a consecration of the Lord's 

H 
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Supper. As far as I could understand, his 
explanation was, that the only Communion among 
the Greeks was at Easter in each year, and that ; 
this was the "distribution of the blessed bread." > 
There were about twenty persons in the church,, 
which was only a small building.. It was fitted up 
after the fashion which I found to prevail in all the 
churches of the Greek Communion. It had low, 
handsome stall seats down the nave in front of the 
pillars and arches of the aisles, a pulpit, and all 
round the church, on the walls of both aisles, were, 
pictures of the Blessed Virgin, "the Panagia," or,. 
"All Holy," and of various other saints, some parts 
of the pictures being, in many cases, inserted in 
silver, after the Byzantine custom. Small votive 
candles were burning before many of these pictures., 
During the time of their being consumed, their 
offerers knelt in prayer. All of them, at the com- 
mencement and at the end of their devotions, kissed 
the feet, hands, or face of their chosen saint, or 
placed their forehead against its picture. 

I made a point of attending the Greek church 
whenever I had the opportunity, but I often thought 
that the priests discharged their ministrations, 
after a careless and perfunctory fashion, and that 
the people were only listless spectators of the ser- 
vices. There was, at least, no "Common Prayer." 
I have returned home with an increased appre- 
ciation of the services of my own Church. I have 
seen, indeed, nowhere else the same combination 
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of warmth and simplicity, of fervour and sobriety, 
of heartiness and reverence, of a recognition of the* 
Divine presence, and of a confession of human in- 
firmity, which characterises the services and litany 
of the Church of England. Neither the Eoman nor. 
Greek services admit of a comparison with our 
own. , I am more and more thankful to the 
Divine Providence which has given me to share 
the blessings conferred upon English Churchmen. 
At eight o'clock Mr. Curtis, the incumbent of the 
English Church at Pera, called for me, that I might 
go with him to pay my respects to the two High 
Patriarchs of the Greek and Armenian Churches. 
We drove by the new iron bridge over the Golden 
Horn, and thence through the suburb of Fanar, 
to the palace of the Greek Patriarch. His man- 
sion seemed to be in the centre of a labyrinth of 
houses, between which there was no regular street, 
nor recognised method of approach. On at last 
reaching his residence, several priests, in their 
black dresses and birettas, looked out at different 
windows, and showed evident signs of curiosity at 
our unexpected arrival. We were ushered with polite 
care up a flight of stairs leading from the entrance 
to a small ante-chamber, and were at once told that 
the Patriarch could not be seen. On Mr. Curtis 
explaining " that I was a visitor for a short time to 
Constantinople, and that it was my only chance 
of paying my respects to the Patriarch," one of 
the priests went out, and soon returned with a 
h 2 
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message from the Patriarch, that if we would wait 
an hour, he would be very happy to see us. This 
offer Mr. Curtis was obliged to decline, as he was 
compelled to return for his own service at eleven 
o'clock. We were about to leave, but the priests 
would not allow us to do so until we had partaken 
6f sweetmeats and coffee. We remained a few 
minutes, in acknowledgment of their kind atten- 
tions, during which time Mr. Curtis introduced, 
with great tact and judgment, the delicate question 
of the re-union of Christendom. The mention of 
the subject seemed to excite the utmost interest, 
and to secure the attention of all present. The 
priests promised to submit to the Patriarch the 
documents which Mr. Curtis had brought with him 
in further explanation of this chief purpose of 
his visit. One of the Priests had resided for 
two years in Manchester, and had visited London, 
Liverpool, and other towns, and had a toler- 
able knowledge of English. I had a brief con- 
versation with him on general subjects. He told 
me that he always read The Times, and that 
he liked England. As we were about to leave, 
the priests insisted on our seeing their church. 
It is comparatively of modern date, and by no 
means remarkable. It contains, however, a very 
curious pulpit, ancient episcopal throne, and alms- 
chest, which are reputed to have belonged to 
S. John Chrysostom', and to have been preserved 
from the former churches of Constantinople previous 
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to its conquest by the Turks. There was a long and 
very old Greek inscription on the pulpit, which 
might, if we had had time to decipher it, have 
given its history. The priests also insisted on our 
seeing the " Collection of Belies ; " the chief of 
which were a piece of the column of The Flagella- 
tion, to which our Lord was bound at His scourging, 
and which is said to " moisten " every Friday ; half 
the head of S. Andrew; with remains of S. Eu- 
phemia, and of the Empress Theophano, wife of 
Leo V., the Iconoclast, a.d. 818. On my leaving 
the church, the robed acolyte who had attended 
us, kissed my hand in token of respect. 

A drive of half an hour, through a labyrinth of 
passages lined with houses (for to call them streets 
would be a misuse of the English word), brought 
us to the palace of the Armenian Patriarch. It was 
situated near the walls, in a remote part of the 
city. A slight delay occurred in answering our 
inquiries, which was shortly explained by the ap- 
pearance of the Patriarch's secretary, who had been 
absent at the moment of our arrival. This gentle- 
man speaks English perfectly, and acts as inter- 
preter on all necessary occasions. We were unfor- 
tunate again here, in the day chosen for our visit, as 
the Patriarch was absent from Stamboul on his 
ecclesiastical duties, and would not return for a 
week. We were, however, entreated to enter his 
residence, and were met on the top of the staircase 
by his vicar, the Bev. Dr. Giroyan, the Yartabet 
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or preacher. We received a veritable Eastern 
welcome. The attendants first brought in pipes. 
On these being disposed of, a delicious preserve 
was served round, which the secretary, in answer 
to my inquiry, told me was made of roses. The 
custom is to take a little on a spoon, and then to 
place the spoon in a basin provided for the purpose. 
Small tiny cups of coffee, in filigree stands— like 
those placed round an English eggstand — were 
next handed round. During the interval occupied 
by these hospitable ceremonies the lower part of 
the room was gradually filled with several young 
ecclesiastics, whose looks betrayed considerable 
curiosity. Mr. Curtis (who now called for the first 
time on the Patriarch) soon brought round his con- 
versation with the Vartabet to the point he desired. 
His wish was to present to the Patriarch a copy of 
a document published by the Anglo-Continental 
fSociety, which contained extracts from the creeds, 
-councils, and authorised formularies of the Eoman, 
'Oreek, and English'Churches, on certain chief points 
f of controversy, placed beside each other in parallel 
. columns, and elaborately prepared with much care 
by the Eev. Frederick Meyrick, secretary to the 
Anglo-Continental Society; and to request the Patri- 
arch to prepare a statement of the doctrines of 
the Armenian creeds on the matters referred to, 
which might be added in a fourth column to the 
schedule placed before him. Mr. Curtis made this 
.request, with its requisite explanations, amidst the 
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•silence and plainly-manifested interest of the whole 

audience, the Vartabet and himself being for a time 

< -the only speakers. We rose shortly after this con- 

- yersation to say good-bye, but the Vartabet insisted 

on our visiting the churches attached to the 

'Patriarchal residence, and he himself, with the 

greater part of those assembled in the room, 

accompanied us to the building. 

The Armenians, of all Christian communities, 
-are the most similar in habits and customs to the 
Turks. Their women wear the yashmack, and their 
men sit cross-legged in their churches. They agree 
with the Turks, also, in the separation of the sexes 
during the time of service. They have, therefore, 
iwo separate churches, communicating with and 
lying parallel with each other, one for men and the 
1 other for women exclusively. These churches en- 
closed an open area, without aisles or pillars. The 
Chancel was not, as in the Greek churches, protected 
•by a screen, but the altar stood exposed and open, 
•'"but slightly recessed. Either church contained but 
'few pictures, and there were everywhere indications 
'of the prevalence of simpler and more Apostolic 
•customs and teachings than are to be found in either 
-the Eomish or Greek Churches. At the church 
door we took leave of our hosts, amidst mutual 
-good wishes. • 

I should have been wanting in patriotism and in 
genuine English feeling if I had not visited the 
English burial-ground at Scutari. I went there 
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one day during a farewell visit to my friends at 
Candilli. 

Scutari itself is more Eastern in its streets, shops, 
and inhabitants, than either Galata or StambouL 
As we rode by the landing-place, there were all the 
elements of Eastern life, to which I had now become 
accustomed: little boys, vested in coats of many 
colours, basking in the sun ; hamals and caiquegees 
lounging about in expectation of employment ; 
offensive heaps of dust and garbage close to the 
pier-head; dealers in melons and grapes; surregees 
holding horses ready for visitors to ride to the top 
of Boorgoloo ; sellers of sherbet, and picturesque 
groups of nondescript turbaned idlers. 

The position of the English burial-ground is 
exceedingly fine. It is situated on a gentle slope, 
washed by the waters of the Bosphorus on one 
side, and overlooked by the barracks, which had been 
used as a hospital, and superintended by Miss 
Nightingale and her devoted band of English nurses, 
during the Crimean war. The ground was given 
by the late Sultan Abdul, at the request of Queen 
Victoria, and was consecrated by Bishop Tomlinson 
in the month of May, 1858, in the presence of the 
English Ambassador, Sir Stratford B. Canning, 
after it had already become the resting-place of six 
thousand English soldiers and sailors. The English 
Government have erected, at the cost of seventeen 
thousand pounds, a monument commemorative of 
the illustrious dead, from a design by Baron Maro- 
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chetti. It consists of a tall granite obelisk, the 
four sides of which are guarded by a colossal angel 
with huge outspread wings, each being the exact 
reduplication of the other. The pedestal con- 
tains an inscription in four different languages, 
stating the purposes of the memorial. It is, 
however, a frequent subject of regret that a monu- 
ment, erected at so large a cost, and placed in so 
conspicuous a position in a Mahommedan land by 
a Christian country, in commemoration of her 
Christian dead, should be totally wanting in any 
Christian emblem. The cemetery is kept in the 
most perfect order by the loving ministrations of 
its resident guardian, Sergeant Lyne. I saw no 
sight more truly touching, among all the lions of 
Constantinople, than this burial-ground. I was 
affected even to tears as I walked along its well- 
swept walks, pretty flower-beds, and beautifully 
mown lawns, and read the pathetic inscriptions, 
telling the grief of a father or mother on the loss 
of a son, cut off in the blossom of his days; or 
the sorrowing regret of a wife, on the premature 
removal of a beloved husband. "What a record 
did these tombstones contain of noble deeds, valiant 
bravery, disinterested self-sacrifice, lofty resolution, 
and stern discharge of duty! What a testimony did 
their epitaphs afford to the affectionate love, deep 
sympathy, intense agony, submissive resignation, 
and Christian hopes of the survivors ! 
My ride altogether was a melancholy one. Prom 
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the English burial-ground we rode through the 
great Turkish cemetery, which forms a deep belt 
around Scutari. It is from two to three miles 
-across in every direction, and is intersected with 
broad roads. The cypresses are fuller and thicker, 
and cast a gloomier shade, than those in the vast 
cemetery encircling the walls across the peninsula 
of Stamboul ; but the same general neglect, desola- 
tion, and disregard for the remains and memory of 
-the departed are everywhere apparent. I was 
possibly on this occasion more impressed at the 
desecration I witnessed, from the amazing contrast 
it presented to that continuance of loving care, and 
of tender remembrance of the departed, which I had 
80 lately seen exhibited in the scrupulous attention 
paid to the English burial-ground. 

The Turks, it is well known, entertain a great 
dislike to be buried in Europe, under the prevalent 
impression that they will some day be obliged to 
resign possession of Constantinople, and return into 
Asia. They therefore, when possible, convey the 
bodies of their friends for interment in the cypress 
groves of Scutari. We happened, as we rode past 
the landing-place of Kadekeui, to see a funeral just 
landed from a caique. I never saw conduct more 
wanting in the dignity and decorum suitable to 
the solemnity of such an occasion. The attendants 
(I can't call them mourners) were all dressed in 
European costume, with the exception of the irre- 
pressible fez. They were all talking in loud voices, 
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and as we came tip had apparently been engaged in 
a warm dispute. There were no habiliments of 
woe, no order of procession, no respect of silence, 
no outward sign of sorrow. They hurried along as 
if anxious to get a distasteful duty accomplished as 
quickly as they could. The coffin had no pall nor 
covering, and was a mere fragile box of boards, 
carelessly nailed together. What a contrast do 
ihese desecrated cemeteries, and careless funerals, 
present to the customs of our dear Christian land, 
in which we pay all due honour to our churchyards, 
in the belief that they contain the seed of a future 
blessed resurrection. 

The memorial church at Pera, of which Mr. 
Curtis is the incumbent, is intimately connected with 
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the English burial-ground at Scutari. Its erection 
was definitely decided upon at a public meeting held 
on the same day as the consecration of the Scutari 
cemetery, and attended both by the English Am- 
bassador, Sir Stratford Canning, and by the Bishop 
of Gibraltar, Dr. Tomlinson. Several purposes 
were served by the erection of this church. It was 
intended as a thank-offering for peace ; as a me- 
morial to the officers and men who fell in the 
Crimean war; as a witness of the true faith to 
the Mahommedans ; as a place of worship for our 
countrymen ; and as a probable link of increased 
communion with the Christian Churches of the 
East. The church stands in an excellent situation 
in Pera. It is lofty, well-proportioned, and hand*- 
somely, though not lavishly, decorated. Its nave is 
68 feet long, 27 feet wide, and 52 feet from the floor 
to the roof. Its chancel is 30 feet in length, and 
38 feet in height; it is elevated eleven steps 
above the nave, and has a school-room under 
its floor. It is entered by a fine western narthex, 
and has a cloister for monuments on the exterior 
of its aisles. It has four windows on either side of 
the nave, of three lights, with circles over filled in 
with geometrical tracery. There are two circular 
windows on the north and south side of the chancel, 
and a circular east window. The mullions of the 
centre are crosswise. A baptistery is erected on the 
north, and a vestry on the south side. There is an 
exterior turret at the north-east angle of the nave,, 
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120 feet in height. It is much to be regretted that 
this turret is not superseded by a spire, tapering 
towards heaven. Such an ornament would be a 
most fitting addition to this finely-situated church. 
It would appeal to every Christian mariner, of 
whatever country, passing through the Straits of 
the Bosphorus ; and, as a silent monitress, would 
remind them of a faith which discountenances the 
immoralities of the Harem, and promises a better 
recompense of reward than the Houris of a Mahom- 
medan paradise. 

The Hippodrome, the Mosque of S. Sophia, and 
the other Mosques, have been omitted from this 
account of the "Lions of Constantinople." They are 
important enough to be treated separately, and 
will form the subject-matter of the three succeed- 
ing chapters. 
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CHAPTEE V. 
The Hippodrome. 

" Say but the word, I'll fill the Hippodrome 
With squadrons that shall make the Emperor tremble ; 
Well fire the court about his ears."— N. Lbb, Theodotiut. 

The Ancient History of the Hippodrome. — Its famous Obelisk. — 
Its Decorations and curious Bas-reliefs. — The Serpent Pillar. 
— Its interesting Associations. — A List of the Cities commemo- 
rated on its Shaft. — The Purpose of the Hippodrome.— Its or- 
ganised Factions. — Its distinctive Colours. — Its Area the scene 
of a fearful Blot. — The "Nika" Insurrection. — A Triumphal 
Procession. — Fluctuations of Popular Opinion. — Partial 
Destruction of the Serpent Pillar.— A new Use of the 
Hippodrome. — An Account of the Janizzaries ; their Original 
Institution ; their quaint Dress ; their Excesses; their Kettles ; 
their Extermination. — The Last Tragedy of the Hippodrome. — 
The Burnt Column.— The Thousand and One Pillars.— The 
Museum of Costumes. — A Chamber of Horrors. 

[HE Hippodrome, or great Circus of Con- 
stantinople, is coeval with the founda- 
tion of the city. It was originally a vast 
theatre, decorated with tiers of marble 
seats, adorned with gorgeous statues, and used for 
the chariot-races, and wrestling matches, which 
formed part of the annual festival of the Circensian 
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games presided over by the Emperors. Of its 
famous monuments only three remain. In the very 
centre of the Hippodrome, probably in its original 
position, stands a granite obelisk, formed of one 
monolith, fifty feet in height, brought from Egypt, 
and covered with hieroglyphics, which relate that 
it was engraven in the reign of Thothmos Maeris, 
b.c. 1550. A Greek and Latin inscription at its 
base records that the Emperor Theodosius caused 
it to be set up again after it had laid on the 
ground for some length of time, probably having 
been overturned by an earthquake. The pedestal 
is further adorned with some ancient Byzantine 
bas-reliefs. The sculpture on the east side repre- 
sents the Emperor on his throne, surrounded by his 
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court, presiding at a chariot-race; below which is a 
group of dancers and musicians. On the west side 
the Emperor on his throne, attended by his Empress, 
two sons, and courtiers, is receiving foreign am- 
bassadors, or tributaries. On the south side the 
Emperor, the Empress, and their sons, are seated on 
a throne under a baldachino, with the court and 
attendant body-guards on either side. Below the 
Emperor are latticed galleries, elevated by steps, 
on the lowest of which two persons stand, one of 
whom appears to be pleading. This bas-relief 
probably represents the Emperor presiding in the 
tribunal, or Hall of Justice, — the Byzantine King's 
Bench, — which anciently stood in the Hippodrome, 
a representation of which is introduced in the lower 
portion of the bas-relief. The sculpture on the north 
side shows the machinery by which this obelisk was 
raised to its present position. One end of the obelisk 
is attached to a wheel, worked by ropes fastened 
to a capstan. The operation of fixing it in its 
place is said to have occupied thirty days. 

Near this obelisk stands a marble pyramid of four 
faces, which served as the meta, or goal, of the 
chariot-races. It was once covered with plates of 
gilt bronze, which have long since disappeared. 
An inscription on its base mentions its restoration 
by the Emperor Constantine, son of Bomanus, who 
reigned a.d. 1025 — 1028. It is at present in a 
lamentable state of ruin and decay. 

The most interesting and curious memorial of the 
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past associated with the Hippodrome, is, however, 
the bronze shaft or column, about fifteen feet high. 
This is a veritable relic of the earliest antiquity. 
Its history is well authenticated. It was presented 
to the Temple at Delphi by the conquerors in the 
battle of Plataea, b.c. 479, not only as a recogni- 
tion of their individual gratitude at the victory, 
but as a national offering from the confederated 
Greek cities which had taken part in that noble 
struggle against the Persians. It bears the name 
of the thirty-six cities which were united against 
Xerxes, and were engaged in some one of the 
three great conflicts of Thermopylae, Salamis, or 
Plataea. 

The column is formed of the bodies of three ser- 
pents spirally twisted or coiled together, whose 
triple heads supported the golden bowl, found in the 
camp of Mardonius, after his defeat at Plataea, and 
presented to the priestess at Delphi, for a tripod in 
the sacred shrine of the oracle of Apollo. It was 
removed from Delphi to its present position by Con- 
stantino the Great, and was probably used as the 
shaft of a fountain, the water of which issued from 
its triple heads. A tradition* prevails that on great 
festivals water, wine, and milk were made to flow 
from the three mouths of the serpent. Holes are now 
broken in the side of the column, and its interior is 
filled with stones by the mischievous hands of the 

* See Travels in the Levant, by C. T. Newton, vol. ii. p. 35. 
I 
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boys of the neighbourhood. It has been subjected, 
too, to various other indignities ; but still, even in 
its present mutilated condition, it must be consi- 
dered as one of the most interesting monuments in 
the world. More than ordinary emotions must be 
created in the mind in witnessing this work of art, 
which has been looked upon by Herodotus, Thucy- 
dides, and Pausanias, and which remains to this day 
as the lasting memorial of that most renowned Greek 
confederacy which repulsed the Persian in the hour 
of his pride, raised the first successful bulwark 
against the universal domination of Asia, and placed 
on a sure foundation that independence of ancient 
Greece which so materially promoted the liberties, 
instruction, and intellectual improvement of man- 
kind. 

The Hippodrome, thus richly beautified and 
adorned by the hand of Constantine, became to his 
great capital what the Forum was to Eome, or the 
great Theatre to Ephesus, — the place of meeting for 
the turbulent factions of its ever tumultuous popu- 
lation. Within the area of this building the in- 
habitants of Constantinople were accustomed to 
assemble on any occasion of national importance. 
Here they met to thunder forth their plaudits in 
honour of a popular, or their execrations against a 
hated, sovereign. Here they saluted with shouts 
of triumph their successful generals, or clamoured 
for the deposition of some suspected patriarch. 

And never in all the pages of history has there 
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been a more furious, volatile, insubordinate, or 
wilful democracy than that of Constantinople 
throughout the long succession of its Emperors. 
What other result could be expected, in a city in 
-which there were four distinct, separate, and organ- 
ised factions ? The rowdy rallying shouts, " Clubs, 
Clubs," of the London apprentices in the days of 
Elizabeth and James I. caused many an occasional 
brawl and riotous concourse in the streets. The 
Forum at Eome witnessed intermittent outbursts 
of popular indignation in the fierce collisions of the 
Plebeians and Patricians. The ill-regulated demo- 
cracy of Athens insulted its orators, and ostracised 
its philosophers. But at Constantinople four dis- 
tinct confederacies of citizens, with separate colours, 
recognised leaders, independent watchwords, dif- 
ferent interests, and frequently with weapons in 
their hands, made their Hippodrome an Aceldama, 
and lifted within its precincts in civil strife their 
suicidal arms against each other. 

The origin of these colours was simple and inno- 
cent enough. They were commenced in Eome in 
the first instance, in the red, white, green, and blue 
liveries of the horses and of their drivers, the rival 
competitors in the chariot-races of the Coliseum. 
They were, however, soon transferred from the 
arena to the streets, and gave rise to four political 
factions, to promote the interests of which became 
the chief aim of the lives of many of the Eoman 
citizens. The Western Emperors occasionally iden- 
i 2 
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tified themselves with some one or other of these 
factions by assuming its colours, and by applauding 
its victories in the arena, until the abolition of the 
gladiatorial games was effected by Honorius, as 
being, in their slaughter of men for public amuse- 
ment r repulsive to humanity, and inimical in their 
factions to the best interests of the State. These 
rivalries, however, of the Roman circus were trans- 
ferred, with still greater detriment to the public 
interests, to the new Capital of the East, wd gave 
rise to potent and irreconcilable factions, which 
shook the very foundations of the Government. 
The licence, without the freedom, of the democracy 
of Athens was revived at Constantinople, and sup* 
port from one of the factions became necessary 
to the success of every candidate ambitious of 
obtaining civil or ecclesiastical honours. 

One of the most memorable and disastrous con- 
tests of these factions occurred in the reign of 
Justinian. While that monarch, with his wife the 
Empress Theodora, was seated with all the pomp 
of the Eastern court witnessing the annual games 
held at the commencement of the year a.d. 532, 
the festival was disturbed by the murmurs and 
remonstrances of the leaders of the Green faction ; 
on which the Blues rose with fury from their seats, 
and drawing their swords drove their adversaries 
from the Hippodrome. The collision of the two 
factions led to the most disastrous results. The 
whole population was aroused, and in their rage per- 
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petrated the most fearful excesses. The palace of the 
Prefect was attacked and burnt, and his officers 
and guards massacred. The gaols were forced 
open and freedom restored to the prisoners, who 
by their violence added new elements to the general 
confusion. A military force despatched to the scene 
of strife and fiercely encountered by the armed multi- 
tude, whose boldness and numbers continually in- 
creased, was completely overwhelmed and repulsed. 
The clergy, marshalled in solemn procession, carried 
the sacred relics from the church of Saint Sophia, 
with the holy motive of staying the bloody conflict. 
But the Heruli, the wildest of the barbarians en- 
listed in the service of the Emperor, deaf alike to 
the promptings of piety and the influence of reli- 
gion, overturned the relics and dispersed the pro- 
cession. Exasperated by the sacrilege, the people 
fought with a greater rage. Even the women took 
part in the fray, and from the roofs and windows 
showered stones on the heads of the fierce mercena- 
ries, who threw, in their turn, firebrands against the 
houses. Avast conflagration spread without control 
in various parts of the city. During the fire, which 
lasted through three days, Constantinople was aban- 
doned to the factions, whose responsive watchword 
"Nika," "conquer," has given a name to this 
remarkable sedition. For the five following years 
the games were forbidden ; but with the renewal of 
the festival the factions revived also. 

The Hippodrome was the theatre of another 
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memorable scene during the reign, of Justinian. 
In the month of August, a.d. 534, when the beauty 
of the Bosphorus and the green verdure of its shores 
, are at the height of perfection, a grand triumphal 
procession conveyed Belisarius, the famous general 
of Justinian, from his palace on the outer walls to 
the arena of the Hippodrome. Here were erected 
the golden thrones of Justinian and his Empress, 
and before them passed a long array of soldiers, 
bearing on their shoulders splendid biers, exhibit- 
ing the treasures of Africa ; a troop of noble Van- 
dals, of lofty stature and grim countenances, in 
the centre of whom walked Gelimer, their king, 
clad in a purple robe, and still maintaining the 
dignity of his royal sovereignty; a train of chariots 
of state which had been used by the Vandal Queen; 
and many waggons laden with statues, vases, and 
massive goblets enriched with precious gems and 
stones, and other spoils of successful warfare- 
Last of all came Belisarius himself, the successful 
general, not mounted on horseback, nor drawn in a. 
triumphal car by horses or elephants, but marching 
on foot at the head of his brave companions. The 
brilliant procession entered the gates of the Hippo- 
drome amidst the acclamations of the Senate- 
and of the people, and halted before the throne, 
seated on which the Emperor received the homage 
of his captives, and of their illustrious conquerors. 

This noble enclosure of the Hippodrome has 
witnessed all the varied fluctuations of opinion 
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which have animated in turn the fierce democracy 
of Constantinople. The populace of the city has 
congregated in their thousands on this spot on 
every occasion of national discontent, whether 
Emperor or Senator, Patriarch or Bishop, usurper 
or conspirator, were for the time the victims of the 
popular hostility. Here have assembled the unruly 
mobs that compelled the expulsion of John Chry- 
sostom, or clamoured in favour of the teachings of 
Nestorius, or supported with noisy enthusiasm the 
zeal of the Iconoclasts, or demanded with furious 
execrations the death of Photius, or that witnessed 
with equally unmeaning plaudits the rise or the fall 
of every successful conspirator against the dignity 
of their thrones, and the legitimate succession of 
their Emperors. 

As the Hippodrome was the Campus Martius of 
the Empire, and the arena on which the fierce 
democracy of Constantinople displayed all the wild 
caprices of its will, so also was its area destined to 
be connected by a singular incident with the events 
of the capture of the city by its Ottoman assailants. 

On that memorable day, when Mahomet II. en- 
tered in triumph within the walls of Constantinople, 
he only committed one act of barbarism. Biding 
at the head of his brilliant staff of viziers and 
emirs through the Hippodrome, he raised his battle- 
axe as he passed the bronze column of the twisted 
serpents, and shattered with a stroke the jaw of one = 
of the monsters. He thus unconsciously added for 
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ever to the fame of the Hippodrome, and associated 
its previous history with the glories of his triumph. 

The noble area of the Hippodrome, so desirable 
in a large city, could not fail to be of use even under 
the sway of the new possessors of the city. Its 
square was for centuries devoted to a twofold pur- 
pose. Here, in this noble enclosure, the Janizzaries 
perfected themselves in the exercise of the Jerid, a sort 
of military polo played by the soldiers on horseback ; 
and here, for three centuries, they were accustomed 
to receive the daily distribution of their rations. 

The last famous scene in the history of the Hippo- 
drome was the sanguinary destruction of this 
world-renowned militia. 

The Janizzaries, who formed at the period of the 
conquest of Constantinople the flower and strength 
of the mighty armies of the Ottoman Sultans, owe 
their origin to Sultan Mourad Algaze, or the Con- 
queror, the third in succession, a.d. 1868, from 
their great founder Othman. They were, however, 
largely increased by Sultan Bajazet. His cruel 
custom was to kill the grown-up men in the popu- 
lation of the Christian countries he conquered ; but 
to reserve the male children under five years of 
age, that they might be educated as Mahommedans, 
and be trained in the hardiness and discipline 
necessary for the perfecting of the soldier. 

Cut off from all ties of country, kith, or kin ; 
rewarded with high pay, social privileges, and 
ample, opportunities of gratifying their personal 
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ambition ; encouraged to the indulgence of all 
worldly, sensual, and violent passions, these troops 
formed a military brotherhood thoroughly adapted 
to become the unthinking instruments of their 
master's will, the most remorseless executioners of 
imperial despotism or of unrelenting fanaticism. 
They were called "The Janizzaries" from two Turk- 
ish words — Yeni Ischeri, or new soldiers. The name 
was given them, at their first institution, by a famous 
Dervish, or Mahommedan prophet, who, standing in 
the front of their ranks, stretched the sleeve of his 
official dress over the head of the foremost soldier, 
and pronounced his benediction, or prediction of 
their destiny, in these words : " Let them be called 
Janizzaries" — Yeni Ischeri. "May their coun- 
tenance be ever bright, their hand victorious, their 
sword keen ! May their spear always hang over 
the heads of their enemies ; and wheresoever they 
go, may they always return with a white face ! "* 
The uniform of these troops commemorated the 
incident connected with their origin. They wore a 
cap of white felt, like that of a Dervish, with a 
stripe of wcol hanging down behind, to represent the 
sleeve which had been placed on their captain's head. 
They were armed with iron maces, with which they 
made grievous carnage among their enemies. 
These Janizzaries became in the later ages of the 

* "White" and "black face" are common proverbial ex- 
pressions of praise or reproach. " Hie niger est, huno tu Bomane 
careto." (Horace, Sat. i. 1. 4.) 
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Empire the scourges and masters of the State. 
Their power grew to be so great, that, like the 
Fretorian guards at Borne, they strangled at their 
pleasure the ruling Sultan, and nominated the suc- 
cessor to his throne. They equally indulged in 
licence at the expense of the harmless citizens, 
and frequently rushed in a paroxysm of fury along 
the thoroughfares of the city, assailing all the Jews 
or Christians they met, and cutting them to pieces 
with their scimitars and yataghans. 

The crowning episode in the history of the Hip- 
podrome is the tragedy of their sanguinary exter- 
mination. An avenger of their evil deeds ultimately 
arose in the person of the Sultan Mahmoud II. 

Ascending the throne through the death of his 
brother by the hand of the Janizzaries, he resolved 
to punish the murderers, or to perish himself in 
the attempt. A war with Greece enabled him to 
despatch the most turbulent of these troops to 
the distant and revolted provinces, from which he 
took care that they should never return. At the 
same time he endeavoured to restrict the privileges, 
and to reform by the introduction of stricter Euro- 
pean discipline the troops remaining in the Capitol. 

These imperial proceedings gave rise to intense 
dissatisfaction, which soon broke out into an open 
mutiny. A grand review of the corps was an- 
nounced to be held in the Hippodrome on the 15th 
of June, 1828. The troops were summoned on 
the preceding day to go through the preparatory 
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evolutions. On finding the European tactics per- 
sisted in, they left their ranks, and insisted on the 
cessation of the offensive manoeuvres. It was the 
custom of the corps to have a large copper kettle,* 
supported on a pole by two men, carried at the head 
of each regiment. This kettle came to be regarded 
as a sort of countersign among the troops, and they 
now brought their kettles and overturned them in 
the Hippodrome as a proof of their persisting in 
rebellion. On assembling themselves together, to 
the number of 20,000 men, they sent an Aga or 
officer to represent their complaints to the Sultan. 
He at once recognised that the crisis had come to 
which he had long looked forward, and for which 
he was prepared, and he determined to accom- 
plish the conquest, and if necessary the destruction, 
of the corps, even if he perished in the attempt. 
He acted at once with the greatest promptitude. Dis- 
missing the Aga of the Janizzaries with directions 
to keep his regiments in the Hippodrome, he sent 
private orders to the Aga Pacha of the Yenikeui 
troops, who had accepted the new discipline, and 
to the Topgee Bashi, or chief commander of artillery, 
and to the admirals of his fleet to have their 
guns in readiness. He also raised the Sandjak 
Sheriff, or sacred standard of the Prophet Ma- 
homet. This revered relic, made from a part of 

* So distinguishing a characteristic of this corps is their soup, 
that their colonel is called Tchor ba-ji, sonp-man. (Walsh's* 
Narrative, p. 85.) 
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the dress worn by the Prophet, was never pro- 
duced but upon the most solemn occasions, and it 
had not been seen before in Constantinople for 
fifty years. It was now taken with much solemnity 
from the Imperial treasury to the Achmet Mosque. 
The Ulemas and Softas walked before, and the Sultan 
and all his court followed, rehearsing the Koran, 
while thousands of the inhabitants rushed from their 
houses in all directions, and joined the procession 
with the greatest enthusiasm. When the vast as- 
semblage had entered the Mosque, the mufti planted 
the standard on the pulpit, and the Sultan pro- 
nounced an anathema against all who refused to 
array themselves under it. He gave, however, 
the mutinous troops one chance more, and sent 
four officers of rank to the Atmeidan, to offer their 
Sultan's pardon to the Janizzaries, if they would 
renounce their exorbitant demands, and submit 
themselves. They refused the offer with scorn, and 
killed the bearers of the terms of mercy. The Sultan 
needed one more sanction for his conduct. He de- 
manded in the public mosque of the Sheikh Islam, 
the head of the mufti, whether it was lawful to put 
down his rebellious subjects by force. The Sheikh 
replied, " It was." " Then/' said the Sultan, "give 
me a Fetva (i.e. a judicial authority), sanctioning 
their slaughter if they resist." 

In the meanwhile the disaffected regiments of the 
Janizzaries, ignorant of the intentions and unsus- 
picious of the courage of their sovereign, awaited 
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further communications from the Sultan. Suddenly 
they heard from both ends of the Atmeidan sounds 
of military music, and saw the gleaming arms of 
the newly-disciplined troops, evidently advancing 
with the determination of a premeditated attack. 
No sooner was the conviction realised, than their 
old valour and esprit de corps animated them, and 
they rushed forward to meet their foes with mingled 
shouts of defiance and contempt. Scarcely, how- 
ever, had the word of command for the formation 
of their ranks been uttered, when a murderous dis- 
charge of artillery proved alike the preparedness and 
determination of their opponents. They fell back, 
rallied, and advanced. They were again and again 
repulsed with a dreadful slaughter. The Hippo- 
drome re-echoed with — 

" The shrieks of the conquered, the conqueror's yell." * 

Assailed on all sides, they proved true to the ancient 
reputation of their order for a contempt of death. 
Like lions at bay, they valiantly and gallantly 
turned on their assailants, and in face of the 
withering fire of the guns, and the charges by bayonet 
and sword, made their way to their barracks in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the square. Here was, 
however, a repetition of the scene of carnage. The 
barracks, like the Atmeidan, were surrounded in 
their turn, and were fired upon with cannon without 
intermission. Driven from the barracks into the 

• Childe Harold, Canto ii. p. 72. 
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streets of the city, and thereby deprived of their 
combination, they fell an easier prey to the fury of 
their assailants. Some few fought their way to 
the harbour in the hope of escape, but they were 
destroyed by the fire of the Turkish war-ships, or 
perished in the waters. During the next two days 
the gates of the city were closed, and the Janizzary 
•soldiers who had escaped the carnage were thus 
shut in, and being mercilessly hunted for, were 
given over to the cord and scimitar of the execu- 
tioner. The lowest computation reckons the number 
of soldiers slain in these fearful encounters as 
20,000. Thus terminated the last and most bloody, 
perhaps, of all the terrible scenes enacted in 
the Hippodrome. 

There are three objects of interest in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the Hippodrome which I had an 
opportunity of visiting, viz. the " Burnt Column," 
the " Thousand and One Pillars," and the " Museum 
of Costumes." 

The first of these is a hoar memento of the past, 
and dates from the foundation of the city. It 
originally formed a part of the splendid Forum 
erected by Constantino the Great, and bore on its 
summit, above one hundred and twenty feet from the 
ground, a colossal statue of Apollo, the supposed work 
of the celebrated sculptor Phidias. Gibbon men- 
tions this statue as one of the chief ornaments of 
the original Constantinople. "The artist," he says, 
"represented the God of Day, or, as it was after- 
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wards interpreted, the Emperor Constantine him- 
self, with a sceptre in his right hand, the globe of 
the world in his left, and a crown of rays glittering 
on his head."* It derives its present name, the 
"Burnt Column/ ' from the numerous fires to which 
it has been exposed, and by which it has been 
grievously blackened and defaced. It retains but 
very slight traces of its former grandeur. 

The " Thousand and One Pillars " are located in 
a large arched subterranean chamber, supposed 
to have been originally the huge cistern of an 
aqueduct. The pillars at present shown do not 
exceed two hundred and twenty-four. These, how- 
ever, consist of three distinct shafts, mortised 
into each other, so that the projecting bases of the 
upper and 
middle ranges 
are ornament- 
ed, and form 
the capitals of 
thosebeneath. 
They have 
been so accu- 
rately poised, 
that they 
have to this 
day retained 
their position 
undisturbed m «h»ot awd okb ph-lam. 

* Gibbon, chap. xyii. 
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even by earthquakes. The long subterranean 
galleries are now used as a manufactory, and the 
colonnades re-echo with the noise of the loom, and 
the clamours of the work-people twiBting silk. 

The "Museum of Costumes " is the Madame 
Tussaud's Exhibition of Constantinople. It consists 
of an array of wooden and waxen dummy figures 
placed in rows on each side of a long, low, narrow, 
and badly-ventilated gallery, and dressed in the 
costume of their respective rank, office, trade, 
occupation, or dignity, as it was worn in the court, 
or in the city, some three centuries ago. The 
most interesting part of the exhibition is its nume- 
rous reminiscences of the once famous corps of the 
Janizzaries, of whose terrible massacre an account 
has just been given. In one tableau the com- 
mander-in-chief of this martial corps, and his chief 
captains, are represented to the life, in their splen- 
did habiliments of war as they rode at the head of 
their troops. In another, the soldiers themselves, in 
their striking uniforms, stand before you with their 
ancient iron kettles and ladles, their standards, 
weapons, accoutrements, and musical instruments. 
Nor is there wanting a chamber of horrors, in 
which the dwarfs, surgeons, barbers, and execu- 
tioners of the Sultan are represented in the dis- 
charge of their painful and unpleasant duties. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 
The Chubch and Mosque op St. Sophia. 

" I hare beheld Sophia's bright roofs swell 
Their glittering mass i* the sun, and have surveyM 
Its sanctuary the while the usurping Moslem pray'd." 

Childe Harold, Canto iv. 1. 158. 

A Refusal of Admittance. — The Cost of a Firman. — First Im- 
pressions of St. Sophia. — Its Buildings and Consecrations. — Its 
variegated Marbles. — Its Internal Decorations. — Its splendid 
Cupola, — Its skilful Architect. — Its remarkable Narthex. — Its 
costly Services. — Its Desecration by Mahomet II., and its Con- 
version to a Mosque. — Its present Decorations. — An Earlier 
Mosque in Constantinople. — Its Christian Vestiges. — Its Imita- 
tions. 

famous fabric, once the Church, and 
now the Mosque of St. Sophia, will 
probably be the first object of attrac- 
tion to the larger number of travellers 
to Constantinople. My own desire to see this 
celebrated building was so great that, in com- 
pany with three friends, I made my way to it on 
the very first opportunity. I was, however, doomed 
to be disappointed. It was the Bamazan, a fast 
instituted in remembrance of the gift from Heaven 
of the Koran to Mahomet, observed through a 
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whole lunar month, and accompanied with un- 
usual appeals to the zeal and enthusiasm of the 
followers of the Prophet. Our interpreter, who was 
experienced in dealing with Turkish scruples, felt 
convinced that, after a little time spent in nego- 
tiation, all objections would be removed. But 
after waiting about a quarter of an hour, we 
found that on this occasion neither remonstrances, 
bribes, nor persuasion could obtain from the 
obdurate doorkeepers the relaxation of their stern 
denial of admission. There was no alternative but 
to ask for a firman from the Sultan, i.e. an authori- 
tative order of admission from the Turkish Home 
Office. After a few days I obtained, by the interven- 
tion of the English consul, the necessary document. 
It was made out for three persons, and cost a lira, 
eighteen shillings English money. 

A variety of opinion has been expressed about 
the church of St. Sophia. Some persons have 
seen in it nothing to admire,* and others have de- 
preciated its beauties, and found fault with its pro- 
portions. I had entertained previously to my visit 
very great conceptions of its size and grandeur, and 
yet my fullest expectations were more than realised. 
Of all the noble churches and cathedrals that I 
have seen (and among them are St. Peter's at 
Eome, many foreign churches, and all but two of 

* " Perhaps I am in the wrong, but som Turkish mosques 
pleased me much better." (Letters of Lady Mary Montagu, vol. i. 
p 38. Bentleys, London, 1837.) 
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our English cathedrals), not one ever impressed me 
more on entering it, or even now dwells more 
tenaciously on my memory. It is in every way (by 
the loftiness of its arches, the noble succession and 
expansion of its domes, the beauty of its apsidal 
end, the vastness of its area, the unwonted grandeur 
of its unrivalled narthex, the richness and variety 
of its multiplied mosaics, which are not even now 
entirely concealed amidst all its disfigurements) 
worthy of its reputation as the foremost ornament 
of the once most richly adorned of capitals. 

The church of St. Sophia, or of the Divine 
Wisdom, was erected by Constantino the Great, the 
original founder of Constantinople. Twice destroyed 
by fire (firstly, in the tumults ensuing on the ex- 
pulsion of John Chrysostom, and secondly, in the- 
Nika Insurrection of the Blue and Green factions), 
it was rebuilt with greater splendour and magnifi- 
cence by the Emperor Justinian and. his Empress- 
Theodora. They were in their day a true nursing 
father and nursing mother to the churches in their- 
capital. A celebrated Greek architect, Anthemius,. 
formed the design, and his genius directed the- 
hands of ten thousand workmen, whose payment in 
pieces of fine silver was never delayed beyond the 
evening. The Emperor himself, clad in a linen 
tunic, surveyed each day their rapid progress, and 
encouraged their diligence by his familiarity, his 
zeal, and his rewards. The new cathedral of St. 
Sophia was consecrated by the patriarch five years, 
. k2 
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eleven months, and ten days from the first foun- 
dation; and in the midst of the solemn festival, 
Justinian exclaimed, with devout vanity, " Glory be 
to God, Who hath thought me worthy to accomplish 
so great a work ; I have vanquished thee, Solo- 
mon ! " But the pride of the Eoman Solomon, before 
twenty years had elapsed, was humbled by an 
earthquake which overthrew the eastern part of the 
dome. Its splendour was again restored by the 
perseverance of the same prince ; and in the thirty- 
sixth year of his reign, Justinian celebrated the 
second consecration of a temple, which remains, 
after twelve centuries, a stately monument of his 
fame. 

The memory of past calamities caused its imperial 
restorer to forbid the use of any wood in the new 
edifice, except for the doors ; and he directed his 
attention to the choice of materials which would 
best promote the strength, lightness, and splendour 
of the structure. The whole frame of the 
edifice was made of brick, which was concealed 
by a crust of marble. An eye-witness of the 
original beauty of St. Sophia has given a list of 
ten* different varieties of marble used upon the 
walls : 1, the Carystian, pale with iron veins ; 2, 
the Phrygian of two sorts, both of a rosy hue, the 
one of a white shade, the other purple, with silver 
flowers ; 3, the porphyry of Egypt, with small stars ; 

* Gibbon, c. xl. 
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4, the green marble of Laconia; 5, the Carian, 
from Mount Jassis, with oblique veins, white and 
red ; 6, the Lydian, pale, with a red flower ; 7, the 
African or Mauritanian, of a gold or saffron hue ; 
8, the Celtic, black with white veins ; 9, the Bos- 
phoric, white with black edges; 10, the Procon- 
nesian, i.e. from the isle of Marmora, which 
formed the pavement, besides the Thessalian, 
Molossian, &c, which are less distinctly veined. 
These shades and colours, which nature had thus 
profusely diversified, were all blended, and con- 
trasted in the ornamentation of the interior walls, 
as if with the art of a skilful painter. The noble 
liberality of the Emperor Justinian was supple- 
mented and assisted by the expenditure of private 
persons, and of public authorities. Eight columns 
of porphyry, which Aurelian had placed in an heathen 
temple, were transferred to the new sanctuary at 
the cost of a pious and wealthy Eoman Christian 
matron, while other eight pillars of green marble 
were presented from the great Gymnasium at 
Ephesus by the zeal of the magistrates of that city.* 
The cupola and the spandrils of the arches were 
adorned with representations of our Lord, of the 
Blessed Virgin, of patriarchs, angels, and apostles, in 
gold-grounded mosaics of the utmost richness and 
beauty, and the roofs, both of the nave and aisles r 



* All the pillars, even to this day, are of porphyry, verd antique, 
or marbles of the most precious kinds. 
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were covered with the same costly and effective 
materials. The balustrade of the choir, the capitals 
of the pillars, the decorations of the doors and 
galleries, were of gilt bronze. The holy vases and 
vestments of the altar were of the purest gold, 
enriched with inestimable gems, while in the apse, 
roof, dome, and gallery, gold was lavished in a 
lesser or greater quantity, as it was needed to give 
due effect to the various portions of the sanctuary.* 
Truly the founders of this noble structure 

" Disdain'd the lore 
Of nicely calculated less or more." 

The very lowest computation of its cost was a 
million sterling. The church of St. Mark, of Venice, 
avowedly built on the model and in imitation of St. 
Sophia, with the rich colourings in gold and mosaics 
on all its walls, roofs, and arches, still gives a good 
idea of what the original splendour and magnifi- 
cence of this building must have been, as completed 
by the loving heart and lavish hands of its princely 
founder. 

The great Italian architect, Michael Angelo, has 
attained an universal reputation by his saying, 
" that he would place the dome of the Pantheon in 
the air," and by the successful accomplishment of 
his boast, in the construction of St. Peter's of 
Borne. But this work of Anthemius is antecedent 
to his by the space of a thousand years ; and to 

* Gibbon, Decline and Fall, chap. xl. 
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him must be assigned the proud distinction of 
being "the architect who first erected an aeriel 
cupola." Mr. Fergusson,* our celebrated English 
architect, who is, on most occasions, very chary of 
his praise, speaks of this dome in the warmest 
terms of eulogy. "It is certain that no domical 
building of modern times can at all approach 
St. Sophia, either for appropriateness or beauty. 
Its dome is 107 feet in diameter and 182 in height 
from the pavement ; and creates a greater idea of 
space and grandeur than either the dome of the 
Pantheon, or of St. Paul's, London. This superiority 
is obtained by the peculiar details of its construction. 
Its central dome is associated with or attended by 
two semi-domes of the same diameter as itself, and 
these again are cut into by three smaller semi- 
domes, supported by two tiers of pillars. The 
great central dome has, moreover, forty windows 
springing from its base; and the semi-domes 
have five windows each. This structural arrange- 
ment bestows a sense of immense space. As an in- 
terior, no edifice erected before its time shows so 
much beauty or propriety of design and it is ques- 
tionable whether anything in the middle ages can 
surpass it." 

Another great feature of this church after the 
dome, is the narthex, or great western portico. 
It consists of a splendid corridor, 200 feet in breadth 

* Fergusson's History of Architecture. 
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and 26 feet in depth, which has nine handsome 
highly-worked brass gates, opening into the nave. 
The ground occupied by the whole building forms 
a parallelogram of 287 feet by 284 feet, and con- 
tains an area of about 67,000 square feet, which is 
nearly the average space allotted to a first-class 
French or English mediaeval cathedral. Internally 
it is nearly an exact square, with 229 feet north and 
south, by 248 feet east and west. The central nave 
is lighted by one great west window, and by a 
number of smaller openings, pierced in all the 
domes from above the springing. 

Such, then, were the chief features of this noble 
building, in which Christian worship must have been 
conducted with every possible circumstance of splen- 
dour and magnificence. The sumptuousness of the 
fabric, the frequent presence of the sovereign himself, 
the ministering superintendence of the chief eccle- 
siastical ruler in the person of the Patriarch, the dis- 
play of the richest vestments and of the most gorgeous 
processions, the use of the most costly books and holy 
vessels, must have combined to invest Divine service 
with peculiar impressiveness and attractions. Here, 
for the space of nine centuries, from Justinian to 
the last of his dynasty Gonstantine Palseologus, had 
every sovereign, whether a legitimate Byzantine 
prince or a Latin usurper, been crowned, and 
here every successive Patriarch of Constantinople 
installed. 

On this spot Mahomet II. consummated his 
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triumph, when, riding upon his charger* up the 
noble area of St. Sophia, he dismounted from 
his saddle at the foot of its altar, leaping on 
which, he proclaimed, amidst his exultant satraps, 
" There is no God but one, and Mahomet is His 
prophet." These words not only announced the 
last humiliating step in the Decline and Fall of 
an empire, which had played its part for twenty 
centuries on the theatre of the world's history, but 
inaugurated the establishment of Mahommedanism 
in the fairest portion of Christendom, and the 
substitution hereafter on the beautiful shores of the 
Bosphorus of the CreBcent for the Cross. 

Immediate steps were taken to adaptt the ancient 
church of St. Sophia to its new destination. The 
Christian altar was superseded by the Mihrab, a 

* Le Bran, a Dutch traveller who made a voyage in the Levant 
a.d. 1675, mentions a curious story in connection with this act 
of Mahomet. He says that he was informed by the son of a 
Greek inhabitant of Constantinople who had reached his hundredth 
year " that it was the custom of the luxurious nobles and courtiers 
of the later Byzantine Empire to ride into St. Sophia with their 
horses and litters," and " that Mahomet excused himself for his 
act of desecration under the shadow of this example." (Le Bran, 
Voyage de Levant, pp. 93, 94.) They probably did not ride beyond 
the nine doors of the narthex leading into the church. 

f This transmutation of St. Sophia was not the first introduc- 
tion of a mosque, and of Mahommedan worship, into Constanti- 
nople. The Emperor Bajazet I., after the battle of Nicopolis, 
exacted from its sovereign the payment of an annual tribute of 
30,000 crowns, and imposed on him the reception of a permanent 
Turkish Cadi, and the foundation of a royal mosque in the metro- 
polis of his empire. 
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sacred stone indicating the position of Mecca, in 
which direction the eyes of all the worshippers were 
to be turned. The throne of the Patriarch, and the 
chairs of his assisting priests, were removed from 
the apse ; and two pulpits (one for the daily service 
of the Namaz, and the other, a much loftier bema, 
for the more important Friday service), a gilt latticed 
tribune for the Sultan, and raised oblong platforms 
for the mollahs, with other accessories for the due 
performance of the Mahommedan rites, were con- 
structed in their stead. The Christian pictures and 
portraits on the roofs and spandrils were disfigured 
and concealed by a coating of paint. The cross 
and other emblems of the Faith were everywhere 
obliterated and defaced. Innumerable lamps were 
suspended by small cords from the ceiling ; and two 
standards (supposed to be symbolical of the con- 
quest of Judaism and Christianity by Mahomme- 
danism) were set up, and remain to this day, one 
on each side of the larger pulpit. The names of 
Mahomet, and of the first four Caliphs, were 
inscribed in large letters around the dome; four 
lofty minarets were erected, on the exterior, from 
which the Muezzin might announce the five hours 
of prayer; and the cross on the summit of the 
dome was exchanged for the crescent. 

These minarets are often adorned with 3,000 
lamps arranged in garlands of light, while 4,000 
lamps lighten up the interior of the building, which is 
reported as capable of holding upwards of 30,000 
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worshippers. Mahomet II. transferred to the new 
mosque the ancient Christian endowments, and aug- 
mented its revenues. His successors made in their 
turn royal gifts; and the present handsome golden 
candelabra, placed two and two on either side of the 
Mihrab, are the gift of Solyman the Magnificent.* 

The efforts of the Turks to eradicate all Christian 
emblems from the church of St. Sophia, in spite of 
their zeal and fanatical hatred of the Faith, have as 
yet been unsuccessful. The sacred edifice still 
bears testimony to its original glory as a Christian 
temple. The four gigantic cherubic figures, worked 
in mosaics in the great circle of the dome, yet 
remain, with only the heads of each defaced. The 
outline of the nimbus around the head of a figure of 
our Lord (probably represented as sitting upon a 
throne with His left hand elevated, and two 
fingers extended in blessing certain saints who kneel 
at His feet, with the Virgin Mary and saints sur- 
rounding the throne, and the Holy Spirit below in 
the form of a dove), may still be plainly deciphered 
in the eastern apse. In the keystone of an arch 
in the south gallery, a cross patinee, in coloured 
mosaics, remains as bright and as plainly to be 
seen as on the day of its first construction. The 
letters I. and T. — the initial letters of the names 
of the royal founders, the Emperor Justinian and the 
Empress Theodora — curiously interlaced together, 
are yet sculptured in stone on the front balustrade in 

* D'Ohsson's Tableau de l'Empire Ottoman, vol. i. p. 95. 
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the north gallery. They are supposed to indicate 
the private seat of the Empress. In the south 
gallery, again, a red stone is shown on the pavement, 
on which it is said that the Virgin Mary washed the 
swaddling clothes of the infant Jesus. The Koran 
mentions the name of the Blessed Virgin with 
respect, and this stone is consequently honoured 
by the present, as well as by the past custodians of 
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this edifice. The mosaics in the roof of the galleries 
frequently fall down. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
states that, on her visit to St. Sophia, " she was 
presented with a handful of these mosaics."* 
The same custom prevails still. The visitor may 
either pick up a few scraps of these dilapidated 
pieces for himself, or may purchase some of the 
Turkish gamins, who crowd round and press on him 
the sale of these small pieces. 

Such, then, is the history of this ancient church. 
So perfect was its original construction, and so 
admirable its proportions, that to this day the Otto- 
man princes and people make it the model, pattern, 
and exemplar of their mosques. 

* Works of Lady Mary Montagu, vol. ii. p. 38. 
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|TAMBOUL, with its suburbs of Pera and 
Galata, contains upwards of three hun- 
dred mosques. After our visit to St. 
Sophia, we had permission by our Fir- 
man to visit two out of that whole number. Amidst 
such an embarras de richesse, which were we to 
choose? The universal verdict of our friends agreed 
in naming two, the Suleimanie and Achmedie 
mosques, as most worth seeing, and these we deter- 
mined to visit. As there must be a certain degree 
of similarity in the description of even the most 
famous churches in England, so these mosques have 
about them a great substantial sameness, however 
much they may differ in the minute variety of their 
details. My object will be to give such an account 
of them, that the reader may obtain for himself 
a vivid realisation of " The Mosques,* and of the 
Mosque Services of Constantinople.' ' 

The Suleimanie Mosque was built a.d. 1550-1555, 
by Synan, a famous architect, by order of his 
royal master Suleiman the Magnificent, the per- 
severing opponent of the Christian Kni ghts of 
Ehodes. Constructed on the model of St. Sophia, 
it is 225 feet in length by 205 in width, and 
covers an area of 46,000 square feet. The dome, 
86 feet in diameter, and 156 in height from the 
pavement, rests on four solid pillars in the centre 

* This word is derived from Afessdjid, a place devoted to 
religious purposes; hence meschita or mosque. (D'Osshon's 
Tableau de l'Empire Ottoman, vol. i. p. 283.) 
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of the building. In the interior are five remarkable 
monoliths, from the monuments of the ancient city. 
This mosque is famous for its series of stained 
glass windows, which, throughout the whole build- 
ing, are diapered and ornamented with patterns of 
flowers. 

The Achmedie Mosque was built fifty years later, 
a.d. 1608, by the Sultan Achmet I. Larger and 
squarer than Suleimanie, whitewashed above the 
marbled pilasters, and comparatively devoid of 
colour (as its windows are filled with clear glass), it 
appears on first entering to be bald and staring. 
It is 235 feet in width by 210 in length, and covers 
50,000 square feet of ground. It contains more 
massive pillars than any other mosque, having 
its dome supported by four fluted pillars 36 feet in 
diameter. 

The peculiar feature of this mosque is the richness 
of the minuter details of its construction. Its gates 
are of the finest brass, its pulpit a masterpiece of 
art, its candles near the Mihrab of the finest wax 
and of the largest dimensions, and its Korans exceed 
in the richness of their jewelled trappings those of 
any other mosque. A portion of its lamps are set 
in emeralds, and among them are interspersed 
ostriches' eggs, inscribed with verses from the Koran, 
globea of polished glass, models of galleys perfectly 
equipped, large pieces of amber, dark switches of 
horses' tails, and other costly curiosities. So great 
was the outlay in the construction of this mosque, 
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that in order to find means for completing it, its 
founder, Sultan Achmed, is said to have picked out 
secretly at night the jewels from the ornaments of 
the imperial throne, and to have supplied their 
place with coloured glass, disposing of the real gems 
for money for the workmen. From the pulpit of 
this mosque was read forth the fetva which 
sanctioned the slaughter of the Janizzaries, and 
here, on account of its size, does the Sultan attend 
to celebrate the Bairam and other great ceremonies 
of his religion. Here also, on the walls of the 
mosque, are displayed every seventh year the rich 
clothg which have been consecrated by their cover- 
ing for a twelvemonth the Caaba, or sacred shrine 
in the Temple at Mecca. Its situation is the finest 
in Constantinople, being placed on a hill, close to 
the famous square of the Hippodrome. 

The interior decorations of both these mosques 
may be disposed of by one description. They con- 
sist of a large number of circles and long lines of 
lamps, suspended in a variety of forms and devices, 
from different parts of the roof; of the inscription 
on large oval shields or tableaux of the names of 
Mahomet, and of his first four successors, around tha 
dome or on the walls, and of sentences extracted 
from the Koran. They both have also golden 
candelabra placed on either side of the sacred niche, 
and in the Achmedie these are expanded to the 
fullest number allowed, viz. eighteen, nine being 
placed in a line on each side. Both mosques are fur* 

L 
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nished, as was to be expected, with the four essential 
requisites to Mahommedan worship, found in every 
mosque, viz. the Mihrab, or sacred niche, repre- 
senting the direction of the Kebla,* or holy stone 
of Mecca ; the Kursy, or Pulpit, on the north side 
of the Mihrab for the ordinary preachers, raised three 
or four feet from the floor ; the small richly orna- 
mented Desks for the Koran ; and the Mahfil Muez- 
zin, or Tribunes — oblong platforms raised on short 
pillars, for the Mollahs or public readers of the 
Koran. Of these platforms there were several in 
both mosques ; one or two in the centre, and others 
placed away in quiet corners under the galleries. 
"There are sometimes two or three Mollahs reading 
the Koran at one and the same time, and the 
.groups of listeners sit in front of these platforms. 

These four ornaments are the necessary appen- 
dages of every Mahommedan temple. Upper and 
lower galleries, too, are generally placed round the 
mosque, as was the case in both the buildings we 
visited. No chair, nor bench, nor pew, nor gilded fald- 
stool is admitted into the mosque ; and, above all, 
•every figure, image, picture, or visible representation 
of the Deity is excluded with the most extreme and 

• The " Kebla/' the sacred stone at Mecca, is according to the 
Mahommedans the central point to which the whole human race 
-should turn. They believe that the original Kebla, which they 
call Beithmamour, the seat of happiness, towards which Adam, 
turned in worship, was at the Deluge conveyed by angels to 
heaven, and became henceforth the " Kebla " of the Angels them- 
selves, (D'Osshon, Tableau de l'Empire Ottoman, vol i. p. 164.) 
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rigorous abhorrence. The pavements are furnished 
throughout with mats or carpets, divided out into 
small portions (Sedjadees), and easily moved 
from one spot to another. These are intended for 
the use of the worshippers, although oftentimes 
persons bring their own carpets and mats for their 
private use during the service. These arrange- 
ments permit no interference with the interiors of 
these magnificent buildings, and no diminution of, 
nor detraction from, the striking effects produced 
at once by the grand simplicity of their construc- 
tion, and by the noble symmetry of their propor- 
tions. 

The large uninterrupted areas of the mosques 
are absolutely required for the due performance of 
Mahommedan worship. It is in all its parts in a 
prominent degree histrionic. It consists in the 
repetition, day by day and year by year, without 
change or omission, of one and the same prayer; 
but this formula, to be effectual, must be accom- 
panied with the strictest possible repetition of, and 
conformity to, certain attitudes, postures, positions, 
and genuflexions. It is believed that each of these 
attitudes and prostrations is appointed by the 
sanction of divine authority, and that, therefore, no 
deviation from them, even in the smallest point, 
can be permitted, without rendering the prayer vain 
and ineffectual. I shall not easily forget the first 
time I witnessed a Turkish service, from the gallery 
of the mosque of St. Sophia. The vast floor was 
l 2 
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full from one end to the other with men ranged in 
ranks or rows, with their fezzes or turbans on their 
heads, who all, bent in one direction, assumed cer- 
tain positions of kneeling, standing, or prostration, 
according to the example set by the Mollah, who 
acted as fugleman on the occasion, and who, with 
every change of posture, repeated some prayer, which, 
though not spoken in loud accents, yet from the 
number assembled sent forth a confused sound. 

I had previously seen the same postures and 
attitudes gone through at various times and 
different occasions outside the mosque. There was 
one man, a villanous-looking fellow, towards whom 
one felt a natural repugnance and suspicion, who 
often attracted our attention on board the steam- 
boat by which we very frequently travelled from 
Stamboul to Therapia. Between the scalas, echelles, 
or landing-stages at which the steamer stopped, this 
man would take off his shoes and coat, and exhi- 
biting the dirtiest of stockings, with a pretentious 
look of superior piety would place his coat as a mat 
on the paddle-box, and go through the very positions 
of standing, kneeling, and kissing the ground which 
I subsequently witnessed in the mosque. I asked 
many persons the meaning of these postures, but 
could obtain no distinct information. At last I found 
a clue to the mystery, and I am able now to give an 
explanation of the various movements which so 
much excited at the time my wonder and curiosity. 

The Mahommedans, I find, have only one service 
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of prayer, called the Namaz, which constitutes the 
whole of their divine office. This formula is general, 
universal, common toMahommedans of all countries, 
and of all ranks, and of both sexes. It is to be said 
in all mosques or houses, at all hours of prayer, on 
every day, and at all times of the year. There is at 
no period any difference or variation ; and this one 
service, to be effectual, must be scrupulously accom- 
panied by the most undeviating and punctilious 
observance of certain Bi-kaths, i.e. a succession 
of postures and attitudes supposed to be enjoined 
by divine authority. 

The first position necessary to the due function 
of the Namaz is this : — 

The worshipper lifts up both his hands, and 
places the thumbs in the lower part of his ears. 
He then opens his hands wide (showing his palms 
and bringing his knuckles into the same plane as 
his ears), and in this attitude repeats the Tekbir, in 
these words: — "0 God, most high [twice]. There 
is no God but one God, God most high [twice]. 
All praise be to God." The worshipper, if a woman, 
only elevates her hands to a level with her shoulders. 

The second position in saying the Namaz is 
this : — 

The worshipper places his clasped hands on his 
navel, the right hand being always above the left, and 
repeats — the Teshbihh: "May Thy name be exalted, 

God ; " the Sena : " I glorify Thee, my God ! 

1 praise Thee. Thy name is blessed ; Thy glory is 
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exalted. There is no God beside Thee ; " the 
Teawouz : " I fly to Thee, God. Protect me 
from the Evil One. Thou, God, are gracious 
and merciful ; " the Fatihha, that is, the first 
chapter of the Koran : " In the name of God, 
gracious and merciful ! All praise to the Lord of 
the Universe ! Most gracious ; most merciful ! 
He is the Sovereign Lord of the day of judgment ! 
We adore Thee, God, and we implore Thy aid ! 
Direct us in the way of salvation, in the path of 
those whom Thou loadest with Thy mercies, and 
not in the way of those who incur thy wrath, and 
stray from Thee." The recital of the Koran is at 
no time obligatory, except in the prayer of the 
Namaz. 

The third position required for the due com- 
pletion of the Namaz is this : — 

The worshipper bends his head and body down- 
wards, and places the fingers (well spread out) of 
both hands upon his knees, and recites the Tekbir 
and Teshbihh, which latter formula he must repeat 
nine, seven, five, or at least three times. 

The fourth position is a repetition of the second. 
The worshipper stands with his hands clasped 
together, the right hand being uppermost, and re- 
peats the Tessmy : "Hear, God, him who prays 
to Thee ;" the Tahhmid : "My praise, God, shall 
be of Thee ;" and the Tekbir. 

The fifth position is a prostration. The wor- 
shipper makes his face, knees, toes, hands, nose, 
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and forehead touch the ground, and places his hands 
horizontally to his ears. The stomach, under no 
consideration, is to be permitted to touch the 
ground. If the mosque is crowded, the head and 
hands may rest on the back of the worshipper in 
front. In this position he must repeat the Tekbir 
once, and the Tesbihh at least three times. 

The sixth position is this : — The worshipper raises* 
his head and body, and still resting on his knees on 
the, ground, with his open hand (the fingers being 
this time closed together, and not spread out as 
in the third position) placed on the knees, again 
repeats the Tekbir. 

The seventh position is an exact repetition of the 
fifth, with the same recital of the words of the Tekbir 
and Teshbihh. 

The eighth position is a resumption of the second,, 
and of the fourth, but in lifting himself up, the^ 
worshipper is forbidden to place his hand upon the- 
ground. He must only support himself by placing 
his hands on his knees. 

The due performance of these eight successive 
positions, with their correspondent prayers, forms 
one Eikath, and two Rikaths at least, are neces- 
sary for a right completion of the Namaz, although 
oftentimes three or four Eikaths are required 
(according to the hour at which they are repeated) 
to make up the Namaz. 

The task of the worshipper is, however, con- 
siderably less than this account of his duties 
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in discharging a Eikath would at first sight 
imply. After the due and exact performance of 
the first Eikath, he is excused from a repetition 
of the Teshbihh, Sena, Teawouz, and Fatihha, 
as well as from the elevation of the hands 
in the first position. He gets through, therefore, 
the successive attitudes, and the short formulae left 
to each, in an incredibly short time ; so much so, 
that to a bystander, ignorant (as most Europeans 
are) of the ritual and requirements of the Eikath, 
he seems to be engaged only in exhibiting his 
cleverness and agility in the rapid performance of 
certain painful and difficult bodily evolutions.* 

This curtailment of the latter Eikaths, within 
these limited proportions, gives an appearance of 
truth to the story told of Haroun Al Easchid, 
"that he said an hundred Eikaths every day, 
and with every hundred Eikaths gave away to 
the poor a hundred golden pieces." No sovereign 
could, day by day, have discharged such a duty, 
if its performance had not been brought within 
the bounds of a reasonable expedition. 

As the Namaz is commenced with a special 
initiatory position, so also is its conclusion marked 

* These histrionic prostrations, Rikaths, and formulae, are very 
different from the reasonable services of the Christian worshipper. 
They contain no self-humiliation, no individual approach to the 
"Father of the spirits of all flesh, no sentiment of a personal pro- 
vidence over the events of life, no aspiration after a holy obe- 
dience, and no petition for the pardon of past transgressions, which 
form the comfort and the life of Christian supplication. 
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with special attitudes and ceremonies. The wor- 
shipper, at the end of the Namaz, seats himself on 
his knees, on which he places his hands with the 
fingers open (as in the third position of the Kikath), 
and turning his right foot towards the Kebla, repeats 
the Teschehhud, as it is called, in these words : — 
" The prayers of the voice, of the body, and of alms, 
are for God. Salvation and peace be to thee, 
Prophet of God ! May the blessing and mercy of 
God be always shown to thee. Salvation and peace 
be upon us, and upon all the true and faithful 
servants of God. I confess that there is no God 
but one, and Mahomet is His Prophet." 

A tenth final attitude is yet enforced upon the 
worshipper. Still sitting on his knees, he closes 
the fingers of his hands, and recites the Salawath. 
" God, grant salvation and peace to Mahommed, 
and to all his followers, even as Thou didst to 
Abraham and his children. 0, bless Thou 
Mahommed and his family in all generations, as 
Thou blessest Abraham and his seed. Praise, glory, 
honour, be unto Thee for ever." 

One more last act of reverence is yet to be per- 
formed. The worshipper concludes his Namaz by 
two reverential inclinations of the head, first to his 
right, and then to his left side ; and these bows are 
supposed to be made to his two guardian angels,* 

* According to Mahommedan doctors, five angels wait on 
every man. Besides the two recording angels, a third goes 
before him to lead him to the path of virtue, a fourth behind him 
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who are in constant attendance, the one to write 
down his good, and the other his evil actions. 

Five solemn hours of public prayer are enjoined 
by the authority of the Koran, and by the example 
of Mahomet himself, which are declared to have been 
established on the most ancient customs of the 
Patriarchs and Prophets. The first of these hours 
of public prayer (Salath Subhh) is the interval 
between dawn and sunrise. The institution of this 
hour is attributed to Adam, who, on his expulsion 
from Paradise, conjoined with it two Eikaths, the 
one in grateful remembrance of a deliverance 
from the darkness of the night, and the other of a 
restoration of daylight. 

The second hour of public prayer (Salath Zukhr) 
is from noon (from the moment the sun begins 
to decline) till one o'clock. This, according to 
Mahommedan tradition, owes its origin to the 
Patriarch Abraham, who associated with it four 
Eikaths, .to perpetuate the goodness of God in 
restraining his paternal love, in substituting a ram 
for Ishmael,* in speaking to him words of comfort 
from heaven, and in making his son submissive to 
the divine will. 



to defend him from the snares and seductions of the world, and 
a fifth above his head to induce him to lift up his head and heart 
towards the Prophet of God. (D'Osshon's Tableau de l'Empire 
Ottoman, vol. i. p. 180.) 

* Kahommedanism is founded upon the dealings of God with' 
Ishmael. Cf . Foster's Mahometanism Unveiled. 
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The third hour of divine prayer (Salath Assr) 
commences about 3 o'clock, at the 'moment when 
the shadow thrown by the sundial is double the 
length of its needle. Its institution is [referred to 
the Prophet Jonas, who annexed to it four Eikaths, 
in commemoration of his deliverance from five 
different darknesses ; from the darkness of disgrace, 
from the darkness of the night, from the darkness 
of the sea, and from the darkness of the stomach 
of the fish by which he had been swallowed. 

The fourth hour of prayer (Salath Maghrib) is at 
the setting of the sun. The appointment of this 
hour is traced to the authority of Jesus Christ, who 
associated with it three Eikaths, the first two to be 
observed in recognition of the dependence of Him- 
self and of his parents upon God, and the third in 
testimony of His homage to the Eternal on His 
being addressed by a voice from heaven. 

The fifth hour of prayer (Salath Ischa) is any 
hour after sunset at which darkness has come on. 
This is traced back to the authority of Moses, who 
assigned to it four Eikaths, in remembrance of his 
four deliverances, from the reproaches of his wife, 
from the remonstrances of his brother Aaron, from 
the persecution of Pharaoh, and from the rebellions 
of his own people. 

These five hours of prayer are considered to be 
of Divine obligation. No Mahommedan, whether 
prince or peasant, can claim exemption from the 
daily performance of the Namaz, at some of these 
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hours. The following story, related of the great 
Sultan Bajazet, exemplifies the strictness of the 
obligation to observe in this respect the injunc- 
tions of the Koran. Having been remiss in attendr 
ing the service of the Namaz, he was publicly 
rebuked on one occasion by the chief of the Cadis 
at Broussa, where he then held his court. The 
Sultan, attending as a witness in a lawsuit, declared 
his personal knowledge of the facts on which he 
gave evidence. " We cannot but believe your word," 
said the presiding judge, " but the evidence of your 
majesty is not receivable in a court of justice;" and 
on perceiving the surprise which his words occa- 
sioned, both to the Sultan and his suite, he added, 
with a due mixture of courtesy and of firmness, 
" Since your highness has ceased to make your five 
prayers a day, in common with all the faithful, 
we are forbidden by the law to receive your 
testimony." 

The mosques, however, are not exclusively re- 
served for the fivefold recital of the daily Namaz. 
They are open at all hours of the day, and you can 
seldom visit them without seeing some Mollahs sit- 
ting on their tribunes and reciting the Koran aloud 
to groups of listeners seated in rows before them. 

Addresses and more formal explanations are 
also given in the mosques, especially during the 
the fast of Bamazan. I was an eye-witness of two 
remarkable scenes connected with these services. 
From the gallery of St. Sophia, I saw a gathering 
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of a hundred boys sitting before the chair of a 
Mollah, which vividly brought to my mind the inci- 
dent recorded of our Blessed Lord, when at the age 
of twelve years he was found by his parents in the 
Temple amidst the learned Jewish Rabbis, " both 
hearing them, and asking them questions." No 
words better than these of the Evangelist could 
describe the scene. The assembled scholars not 
only answered the questions put rapidly to them by 
the Mollah, but also evidently asked questions in 
return, some of which were greeted by their fellows 
with loud laughter and merriment. In the mosque 
of Achmed, later in the same afternoon, I witnessed 
a service evidently designed exclusively for women* 
The whole area of the floor was filled with women 
of every rank, from the lady brought in her carriage 
to the entrance of the mosque, accompanied by her 
maids, and beautifully dressed, to the poor woman 
clothed in the homeliest cotton. All were veiled in 
the yashmack, and sat cross-legged on the mats 
in long straight lines, before the tribunes of 
the Mollahs, scattered at various distances from 
' each other throughout the mosque, and many 
seemed by their looks to express displeasure at the 
presence of a giaour. 

Every Friday, the Sabbath of the Mahommedans, 
is distinguished by a service of especial solemnity 
and importance. Its performance, however, is not 
universal, like the Sunday services of a Christian 
land, but confined to a few of the larger and more 
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splendid mosques. The buildings so distinguished 
are about twenty in number, and are known by the 
title of " Imperial Mosques." They are fitted up 
differently from the other mosques. In addition to 
the Mihrab, to the Kursy, or chair of the Preacher, 
to the Koran desks, and to the Mahfil-muezzin, 
or the tribunes, a second pulpit called the Minber, 
and a seat of honour for the Sultan, called the 
Mahfil-Padischahy, are provided. Each of these 
deserves a description. The minber presents a 
great contrast to the simple low chair of the Imaum 
in the ordinary mosque. Oftentimes a splendid 
piece of workmanship, it is always of considerable 
heiglit, and approached by a flight of from twenty 
to thirty steps. The minber, for instance, in St. 
Sophia is elevated on four handsome pillars, 
richly decorated. The minber, however, in the 
mosque of Achmed is the finest, being, as it is said, 
an exact counterpart of the minber of Mecca. It 
is of hewn stone, enriched with marbles of various 
colours, surmounted by a canopy terminating in a 
golden crown, above which rises a crescent of gold. 
On each side of the minber are suspended the two 
flags typical of the asserted triumph of Mahomme- 
danism over Judaism and Christianity. The min- 
ber is always placed on the left or the south side of 
the mihrab. The Padischahy is a large latticed 
gallery shut in with highly ornamented jalousies, 
or wooden shutters, and roomy enough for the 
reception of the Grand Viziers, and the higher 
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officers of the court. It is always erected on the 
right of the mihrab, opposite the minber. 

It was the lifelong custom of Mahomet to 
conduct in his own person the public Friday 
service, and by a fundamental law of the Turkish 
constitution, the presence of the Sultan, unless 
prevented by sickness (when he specially appoints 
a representative of his royal person), is absolutely 
necessary for the due performance of the Friday 
midday service. The Sultan is accustomed to dis- 
charge this function with much pomp and ceremony. 
On Friday, October 28rd, I had an opportunity of wit- 
nessing the procession of the Sultan from the Dolma 
Batche Palace to the mosque of Founderikli. I rode 
down from Pera on horseback, about two miles, 
accompanied by a naval officer. We were allowed 
to pass the troops that lined the approaches to the 
palace, and to place our horses close to the grand 
exterior gateway, at the spot where the band was 
stationed, and where the chief officers were waiting. 

Within a few minutes the Sultan approached 
from the interior court, attended by two or three 
Pachas. He is a portly, heavy-featured man, some- 
what corpulent in frame, and not unlike in appear- 
ance and feature to one of our well-to-do English 
farmers, who had become in the course of years fat 
and well-liking. He was dressed in a blue frock- 
coat well buttoned up, and blue trousers, with a 
single splendid diamond brooch of the Medjidieh 
order on his breast; he wore no turban, but a 
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simple red cloth fez, and save for this he might 
easily have passed for a European sovereign. 

On the Sultan reaching the exterior gate the 
troops presented arms, the band struck up a tune 
in which the clanging of the Asiatic cymbals was 
the chief feature, and the officers privileged to 
attend the Sultan marshalled themselves in their 
places. The royal cortege on this occasion was not 
an extensive one, but consisted of a few Pachas 
and general officers mounted on horses, whose 
saddles and housings were of the richest and most 
brilliant materials. The whole length of the route, 
about half a mile, was lined on both sides by sol- 
diers, whose bearing seemed to me the strangest 
part of the ceremony. Not one of them looked at 
their imperial master, but held their heads aside, 
and cast their, eyes upon the ground. I learnt 
afterwards, that it was considered a breach of 
etiquette to look at the Sultan. The sidelong 
glance of his Pachas and soldiers was intended as 
a compliment, and was meant to imply that they 
could not endure the brightness of his imperial 
countenance. An escort of some three or four 
hundred soldiers preceded and closed the procession. 
They were tall powerful men, of bulky frame and 
stature, well armed and well clothed, and presented 
a great contrast to the ordinary Turkish soldiers 
with whom I had previously come in contact. 

Two foremost ranks of pioneers, big giant fellows, 
with snow-white leathern aprons, and bright steel 
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polished battle-axes partly cased, marched at the 
head of each division of the escort, while in 
advance of all were carried some of the famous 
horse-tail standards, which we are accustomed to 
associate with the Ottoman armies. These stand- 
ards were plain poles topped by a crescent of broad 
polished brass, three or four inches wide, from the 
centre and points of which three long horse-tails 
were hung. Immediately before the Sultan two or 
three riderless horses, richly caparisoned with hous- 
ings of velvet braided with gold, their bridles studded 
with pearls and emeralds, and jewels shining on 
their frontlets, were led by gorgeously-dressed 
grooms. The Sultan rode quite alone on a stately * 
quiet horse, covered with a most costly saddle-cloth, 
several yards distant from the Pachas who preceded 
and who followed him. His presence elicited no 
cheers. The crowd looked on in silence, with more 
curiosity than enthusiasm. Along each side of the 
thoroughfare were several carriages, occupied in 
part by the veiled ladies of the harems of the Sultan 
and his magnates, and in part by the European 
visitors to Constantinople. I had a most excellent 
view of the whole procession, for, Englishman-like, 
I joined in after the second or third rank of Pachas 
attendant on the Sultan. After a little while I 
received a hint or two to halt my horse, to which I 
paid immediate attention by receding for the space 
of a few ranks, until, at last, finding a sword held 
in front of my steed, I gradually fell back to the 

M 
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tail of the procession, but rode with its last ranks 
to the entrance of the mosque. It was only here, 
as the Sultan dismounted, that I heard any- 
thing like an approach to an English cheer. By a, 
rule of the Turkish military service, the troops 
practise the hurrah every day. The spasmodic and 
melancholy greetings which met the Sultan along 
the course of his progress gave unmistakable signs 
of this custom. The voices of the soldiers were all 
in time and tune, but their melancholy and mechani- 
cal utterances expressed no warmth of sympathy, 
and lacked altogether the earnestness of spontaneity. 
The Sultan sometimes goes to the Friday mosque 
by water, when he is rowed in a roomy caique by 
twenty-four boatmen, dressed in white shirts, scarlet 
jackets bound with gold, red cap with blue tassels, 
and is attended by five other caiques conveying 
the chief officers of his household. The elaborate 
carvings, canopies, and embellishments of these 
boats are exquisitely light and graceful; the oars are 
white with gold scrolls, the long projecting prow is 
formed in the shape of a palm-branch, behind 
which is fastened on a light stem a gold falcon, 
the badge of the House of Osman, which falls and 
rises at every stroke of the oars. 

In former times the chief turban-bearer sat under 
the canopy of the boat which immediately followed 
the Sultan, and carried in his hand a turban orna- 
mented with heron's plumes, jewelled with rich 
ettes, which he slightly moved to the right hand 
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and to the left in acknowledgment of the prostrations* 
and obeisances made to his Imperial master in front. 
Our most gracious Queen might be relieved from' 
fatigue, if one of her ladies-in-waiting were to carry" 
a bonnet and move it in dumb show as making incli- 
nations, and thus perform the office of court-bower. 

I longed to enter the Mosque, and to witness ar 
service which required for its due performance the' 
presence of the Sovereign of the State; but no admis- 
sion is ever allowed to strangers. I was fortunate- 
enough to make the acquaintance of an English 
gentleman, who held high military rank in the* 
Turkish service, and had often officially attended* 
the Sultan to the Mosque, who described to me* 
what I should have seen if I had been admitted. 

When the Sultan has passed to his latticed seat,, 
the Sheikh enters the minber and commences the- 
Khouthab (as the Friday service is called). It 
consists of three parts, as performed by Mahomet 
himself. The first, is a sort of bidding prayer y 
or the enumeration of a long list of old Ma~ 
hommedan saints and worthies, especially men- 
tioning the first four Caliphs, Abubeker, Osman,. 
Othmar, and Ali, and the two earliest Imaums,. 
Hassein and Hussein, — very much after the custom? 
still observed at a grand commemoration at 
Cambridge or Oxford, at which time a long list 
of founders and benefactors to the University i» 
read aloud from the pulpit of St. Mary's. 

In the second part, the Sheikh reads portions off 
m 2 
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the Koran, at the end of each section of which the 
Imaums and Muezzins in the tribunes say Aminn, 
or else he gives an address or sermon, without book, 
to the people. My friend assured me that on some 
occasions he has heard addresses on the Friday 
from the Sheikhs of singular eloquence, in which, 
with an earnestness and eloquence of language 
worthy of a Fenelon or a Bossuet, they have either 
enforced some political project, or have remonstrated 
.against the vices and follies of the times. 

The third part consists of another prayer, which 
solemnly invokes a blessing on the reigning Sultan 
and his family, on his successors, on the Mahom- 
medan world, and which entreats especially that 
the enemies of Mahommedanism may be con- 
founded, and that success may ever attend, both by 
land and sea, the forces of the Sultan. The service 
concludes with a solemn performance of the Namaz, 
with its successive postures of worship, repeated in 
four Eikaths. The Sheikh who leads this service 
girds himself with a scimitar, and holds its hilt 
in his hand during the reading of the Koran, in- 
tending by this significant action to imply that the 
alternative offered to its conquered population had 
been the Koran or the sword. 

No account of the mosque services would be com- 
plete without a brief notice of the customary 
officers of the mosque, viz. the Sheikh, the Khatib, 
the Imaum, the Muezzin, and the Gayzzim. The 
Sheikh and the Khatib are identical. To both are 
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allotted the conduct of the Friday service, and the 
duty of addressing the people. The title Sheikh 
is simply a higher title of honour, ascribed to those 
who perform the duties of the Khouthab in the Im- 
perial mosque. 

The Imaum is the ordinary -minister frho leads 
the daily Namaz, instructs the young, performs on 
all occasions the religious ceremonies connected 
•with circumcision, marriage, or funerals, all of which 
offices among the Mahommedans are celebrated in 
the houses and not in the mosques. The duties of 
the Muezzin will be hereafter more particularly ex- 
plained, when we speak of the minarets, and of 
their uses. The Cayzzim are the door-keepers, lamp- 
lighters, the hewers of wood and drawers of water. 

In the Mosque of Achmet, the largest of the 
mosques, there are two Sheikhs, twelve Imaums, 
thirty-six Muezzins, and thirty Cayzzims. The other 
mosques have a like proportion of ministers. None 
of these teachers form a hierarchy, or have any insti- 
tution of priesthood. They have no consecration 
nor ordination, and consequently no exclusive dedi- 
cation to their offices. Chosen by the frequenters 
of the mosque for their reputed integrity of charac- 
ter, and superior acquaintance with the Korail, 
they are approved on their appointment by the 
Grand Vizier, who acts towards them the part of a 
Bishop, and can alone dismiss them. They gene- 
rally discharge their duties for their lifetime, and 
seldom avail themselves of the power they have, of 
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voluntarily abandoning them for other avocations. 
Their privileges are many, and their services well 
Temunerated. To them is assigned a portion of the 
revenues of the mosques, which are very wealthy. 

The Khatibs and Imaums have no particular 
-dress, but conduct the public services in the ordinary 
-costume of their rank. All music is prohibited in 
the mosques except on one occasion, on the Feast 
of Mewlftd, an annual commemoration of the Pro- 
phet, when the great hymn Nath-Sherif is sung 
«by the united chorus of the Muezzin in praise of 
Mahomet. The observance of this great festival, 
diowever, is confined to the large Achmed mosque, 
and is celebrated by the Sultan and the Court 
rather than by the people. 

The mosques are for the most part situated on 
the hills and lofty eminences of the city, and 
their colossal masses, and stupendous domes sur- 
mounted by gilded crescents, present a noble ap- 
pearance. Their effect is considerably heightened 
Jby a number of tall tapering minarets — 

" Th' enamelTd cupola which towers 
All rich with arabesques of gold and flowers." * 

'The St. Sophia and Suleimanie have each four min- 
-arets, while the Achmedie possesses six. Its founder, 
Sultan Achmet, gave great offence by adding to his 
mosque so large a number, and at last only secured 

• Lalla Bookh. 
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the desired distinc- 
tion for his new 
edifice on the con- 
dition of adding a 
seventh minaret to 
the mosque at Mecca. 
These minarets of the 
larger mosques have 
three circular galleries 
(schurfe), and at the 
great festivals of 
Bairam, and during 
the month of Ea- 
znazan, these galleries 
axe garlanded with 
circles of lamps, 
while strings of lights 
bearing some short 
inscription, as "Mi- 
shallah," "God be 
with you," or some 
such word, link one 
minaret to another. mnnnr. 

These illuminations extend to all the 300 mosques, 
and impart to the city a most festive and brilliant 
appearance. 

The European visitor to Constantinople is at first 
surprised at the curious silence, which prevails 
throughout so large a city from the absence of 
bells and clocks. In Belgium he may hear the fre- 
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quent clamour of the noisy carillon. In Milan and 
other towns of Italy he maybe puzzled on listening 
to the clocks, which give out each hour four times 
in succession, and afterwards announce the quarters. 
In Malta he will require some time to be reconciled 
to the great clock in St. John's Church, which 
counts no more than four hours, thrice repeated, in 
each day; but at Constantinople he will fail to hear 
any pleasant tones from either tower or steeple. 
The music of the bells and the chime of the clock 
are supplied by 

" The minaret's dryers' chant of glee 
Sung from the lighted gallery." 

The Muezzin five times a day mount the minarets 
and announce with loud voices the appointed hours 
of prayer. This, like every other Mahommedan 
institution, is based upon the divine authority of the 
Prophet. The tradition is that Mahomet, desirous 
to enforce on his followers a punctual attendance 
at the mosque, was at a loss to know by what 
means to announce the canonical hours. In a 
public conference he discussed with his chief sup- 
porters whether he should use flags, bells, trum- 
pets, or flambeaux. The first, he rejected, as not 
sufficiently dignified for sacred purposes; the 
second, as contaminated by their use in Christian 
worship; the third, as already appropriated by 
the Jews ; and the fourth, as associated with the 
detested fire-worshippers. He was relieved from 
his difficulty by a vision in the night to his chief 
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Imaum, Abdallah. An angel appeared to him arid 
said, " I mil tell you how you ought to perfect the 
duty of your worship;" and after these words he 
led him to the top of the house in which he 
slept, and repeated the Ezann in the very words 
which are still used by the Muezzins. Mahomet 
was delighted with this solution of his perplexity, 
and desired an attendant, Bilal Habeschy, to 
ascend at once to the roof of the mosque and give 
the summons in the words prescribed by the angel: 
" God most high, I say there is no God but one, 
and Mahomet is His Prophet. Come to prayer ! 
Gome to the temple of salvation ! God is great ! 
There is no God but God!" The first words 
of this formula are repeated four times, and the 
remaining words twice, sentence by sentence. 
Bilal Habeschy added on the inspiration of the 
moment these words of his own: "Prayer is better 
than sleep ! Prayer is better than sleep ! " Maho- 
met adopted these words also, and they are still 
added every day to the announcement of the first 
morning hour of prayer. The Muezzin is required 
to utter his warnings after a certain prescribed form 
of attitude. He assumes the first position of the 
Namaz, shuts his eyes, and makes his primary 
announcement in the direction of. Mecca, which he 
knows by a small mihrab marked on the gallery. 
He then goes slowly round the gallery and utters 
the same words of invitation at its three remaining 
sides. At the end of the last proclamation he turns 
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to his right hand and to his left, implying by the 
gesture that his invitation is addressed to the whole 
world. I was not fortunate enough ever to hear 
more than one Muezzin at a time give out his 
Ezann, . but I was told that sometimes a Muezzin 
mounted every minaret, and the invitation to prayer 
was announced simultaneously from each, or that 
sometimes several mounted the same minaret and 
made the proclamation in chorus. 

There is one other provision found in the large 
majority of Mosques, of which mention should be 
made. As the Pharisees of old would not eat with 
unwashen hands, so also no Mahommedan enters on 
the public or private service of his Namaz without 
having first performed certain appointed ablutions. 
The popular belief is, that when Mahomet received 
the Koran from the angel Gabriel, in the cave of 
Hira, the angel stamped with his foot on the 
ground, from whence there immediately issued a 
spring of water, in which the angel washed, and 
afterwards repeated the Namaz with two Eikaths, 
and bade the Prophet do as he had done. These 
ablutions can only rightly be performed after a 
certain appointed rule.* The worshipper begins 
with washing his hands ; he then lifts on high the 

* In the act of washing each part, a special prayer was to be 
said. For instance, on washing his feet, he would be required to 
say, " O Lord, strengthen my feeb on thy bridge of Al Siratt, upon 
that day when all feet will totter and tremble during the awful 
passage." This bridge is said to be narrower than a hair, and 
tiharper than a sword. The blessed will pass it with the celerity 
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water with the hollow of his palms, and lets it 
run down to his elbows ; he next washes his nose, 
nostrils, eyes, ears, head, neck, and at last his feet, 
up to his ankles. "When he has no water, as 
happens oftentimes on pilgrimages or journeys, he is 
allowed to substitute sand for water. I once saw a* 
whole crowd of Turks going through their ablutions, 
at about a quarter to 3 o'clock, around the large 
circular basin of a fountain in front of a Mosque, 
situated on the outside of the upper part of the 
bazaar at Smyrna. I watched them narrowly, and 
was surprised to find, on their removing their 
turbans, that their heads were all closely shaven, 
save one long conspicuous lock of hair on the front 
of the scalp, which, as I afterwards learnt, they 
had allowed to grow, in order that their good 
angel might have something to lay hold on, to 
convey them the more easily at their death to 
Paradise. Each of the mosques St. Sophia and 
Suleimanie have fountains attached to them, but 
the most famous is at the Achmedie mosque. 
It consists of a very handsome and large marble 
basin, situated in a court almost as spacious as 
the mosque itself, surrounded with magnificent 
arcades, and amply provided with water for the 
due performance at all times of these ceremonial 
ablutions. 

of the wind. The evil will fall over it into perdition. White, 
Three Years in Constantinople, voL iii p. 299; D'Osshon's Tableau 
de l'Empire Ottoman, vol. i. p. 145. 
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I did not gain admission to any mosques besides 
the three embraced in the authority of my Firman. 
I went, however, to see three other of these buildings, 
worthy of notice for some special reason. I visited 
the mosque of Bajazet, for instance, to witness the 
large fair held in its court-yard during the month 
of Eamazan. Our party was large, consisting 
of ten or twelve persons, the majority of them being 
ladies, three or four of whom spoke Turkish. Every- 
one was a purchaser, and we bought a great variety 
of things. As it is the custom for the idlers at 
the fair to gather round the stalls to watch the 
purchases, our little bargaining groups, as we 
gradually dispersed to visit different shops, formed 
centres of many laughing circles of bystanders. 

There was a second motive for visiting the fair. 
The mosque in whose court-yard it was held is known 
among the visitors to Constantinople as the "Pigeon 
Mosque." A Mahommedan has a greater regard for 
the pigeon than the most superstitious Englishman 
entertains for the robin-redbreast. He considers it 
a sacred bird, because his Prophet once owed 
his life to a pigeon. The story is as follows : — At 
the commencement of his prophetical career, 
Mahomet was hiding in a cave from his enemies, 
the Koreish of Medina. A spider had weaved its 
web over the entrance, and a pigeon sat upon her 
nest in the assured confidence of safety. As the 
armed men in search of him came to the place of 
his concealment, the leader of the band, on seeing 
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ihe bird undisturbed on her eggs, declared to his 
men "that he was sure from the pigeon that no one 
•was in the cave." Mahomet heard the words, and 
blessed the wild pigeon, and made them sacred in 
the holy territory. Hundreds of "Mecca's blue 
sacred pigeons,"* all bearing a remarkable family 
likeness to each other, make short idle flights with 
flapping wings from the floor to the side nooks and 
corners of this court-yard. They are perfectly tame, 
and are right royally fed, even to repletion, as many 
persons have made special bequests to the mosque 
for their perpetual regalement and subsistence. 

I visited also the mosque at Kakrie, or Kahire 
Djamisi, commonly called " The Painted Mosque." 
It is near the walls in the remotest part of the 
city. This mosque, like St. Sophia, was once a 
Christian Church. It was anciently dedicated to 
the Saviour, and formed part of a monastery. 
It retains all the character of a Byzantine church. 

The part composing the mosque is confined to 
the former nave, and domical cupola of the ori- 
ginal structure, and is shut off from the other 
portion of the building by walls, which form a 
sort of corridor around the mosque. The vaulted 
roof of this western corridor contains the series of 
Christian mosaics, which gives to the mosque its 
exceptional celebrity. The subjects represented are 
— our Saviour's miracles of healing, the history of 

* Lalla Bookh. 
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the blessed Virgin Mary, contemporary Bishops and 
Sovereigns, the ancient Hebrew Patriarchs, and 
the Kings of Judah and Israel. On the walls are 
colossal figures, which stand out separate and 
detached upon a gold background, while the inter- 
vening spaces are filled with smaller paintings, 
representing landscapes. The colouring is rich and 
harmonious throughout. The pavement also is 
still in many places inlaid with variegated marbles. 
I could not but visit the mosque of Ayoub, for the 
sake of its historical associations. It derives at once 
its name and fame from Abu Ayoub, a famous 
leader under the Saracen Caliphs. Ayoub, in his 
early youth, had been the friend and standard- 
bearer of the prophet Mahomet, and became in his 
maturer age the boldest leader, and the favourite 
general, under his successor Ali : — 

" One of that saintly, murderous brood, 
To carnage and the Koran given, 
Who think through unbelievers' blood 
Lies their directest path to heaven."* 

The place of his burial had been forgotten for 
eight centuries, but on the occupation of Con- 
stantinople by Mahomet II., the chief Sheikh 
of the conqueror, Ack Shemsheddin, declared that 
an angel had appeared, and had told him that a 
spring of water by the side of a white marble stone 
engraven with a Hebrew inscription, would indicate 
the precise spot at which Ayoub had been interred. 

* LallaBookh. 
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A diligent search was instituted, and, as might have 
been expected, the vision met its fulfilment. The 
body of a man was found and identified as that of 
the warrior Ayoub, according to the indications an- 
nounced by the angel. 

Mahomet II. gave immediate orders for the erec- 
tion of a magnificent Tourba over the spot. Its 
sandooka was covered with rich embroidered silks, 
the remnants of the yearly renewed carpets of the 
shrine at Mecca, and fenced in by a balustrade of 
wrought silver. Six enormous candlesticks, holding 
gigantic wax flambeaux, were placed around, inter- 
spersed with desks supporting copies of the 
Eoran, transcribed by illustrious hands. The head 
of the bier was covered with a green shawl, and 
a green banner, symbolic of that carried by Ayoub, 
as the standard-bearer at Bahdr, was suspended 
above it. The walls' were inscribed with writings 
painted on plates of porcelain. Lamps, chandeliers, 
ostrich eggs, and tails of horses, were suspended 
from the dome. 

Mahomet II., not content with this splendid 
Tourba,* added an equally costly mosque. When 
these buildings, undertaken at the imperial cost, 



* The small spring which first indicated this sacred spot, now 
flows within the Tourba itself. It is said to be supplied, by a sub- 
terraneous channel, from the famous well of Zemzen at Mecca. 
This belief, generally prevalent among the people, accounts for 
the supposed greater sanctity of this mosque, and for the stricter 
jealousy with which the entrance of strangers is prohibited. 
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-were completed, Mahomet II. visited, with all 
the state of his Eastern Court, the burial- 
place of Ayoub, and received on that sacred spot, 
from the hands of the Sheikh Shem-sheddin, the 
scimitar of Othman, with which he immediately 
girded himself. The remembrance of the act is 
perpetuated to this day. Every new Sultan on his 
accession visits the tomb of Ayoub, and in the 
mosque dedicated to his memory, receives from the 
hands of the Sheikh Islam the sacred sword of 
Othman and of Mahomet II. This historical mosque 
of Ayoub is the Westminster Abbey of Constan- . 
tinople. The cincture with the scimitar within its 
walls is the coronation of the Sultan. 
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CHAPTEE Vni. 
An Eight Days' Cruise. 

•• "White is the glassy deck, without a stain, 
Where on the watch the staid Lieutenant walks."— By*on. 

Honours paid to the Ambassador's Flag. — Sea of Marmora. — Its 
Shores and Scenery. — Origin of its Name. — The Hellespont. — 
Its Classic^ Legends. — Its Scenery. — Sestos and Abydos. — Swim- 
ming Feat of Lord Byron. — Its Penalty. — Opening of the 
iEgean Sea. — Its Classical Coast. — Bashika Bay.— Fording the 
Scamander.— View of Bournar-bachi,or Ilion. — Tomb of JEsetes. 
— A Bough Night. — The Creek of Kalamonti. — Its Scenery. — 
A description of Thasos. — Cavalla.— Seine Fishing. — A Village 
Khan. — A brilliant Sunrise. — An extensive View. — MoudroB 
Bay. — The Pet of the Crew. — A Walk in Lemnos. — Cleaning of 
Cotton. — A view of Tenedos. — A second Visit to Bashika Bay. — 
The windy iEgean. — Curious Pottery. — A monster Cannon. 
— The Castle of the Dardanelles. — A merry Corporal. — Return 
home. 

event occurred during my stay in 
Constantinople, which afforded me much 
gratification. The English Ambassador 
had been called upon to make a short 

cruise in H.M.S. , and kindly permitted me 

to join the party. The day originally fixed for 
sailing was Saturday, November 24th, but unavoid* 

N 
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able engagements delayed the voyage until the 
afternoon of Sunday, November 25th. 

The passage of the Ambassador down the Straits 
of the Bosphorus created considerable sensation. 
The sentinels at the portals of the royal palaces 
and official residences on shore presented arms, 
and the vessels of the Eoyal Yacht Club, and 
British merchant ships, dipped their colours to 
the flag displayed at the mainmast. Upon nearing 
the Turkish ironclads, anchored in single line in 
the midstream opposite the splendid palace of the 
Sultan at Dolma-Batche, the guard turned out from 
each ship in succession, and stood at the salute 
with that sidelong look assumed by Turkish sen- 
tinels in compliment to their superiors. 

I had both heard and read much of the beauty of 
the Propontis, of its halcyon winds, limpid sea, and 
heavenly views. It may be that I saw it under a 
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strange and abnormal aspect, but on this (and on 
two other subsequent times of crossing it) the sea 
was black and stormy, the sky gloomy, and the 
wind boisterous. In descending the Bosphorus, on 
passing the Seraglio Point and the Maiden's Tower 
or lighthouse in the mid-channel, the Fropontis 
suddenly opens out into a bold and clear expanse. 
On the left you obtain a fine view of the small 
islands* of Proti, Antigone, Khalki, and Prinkipo ; 
and catch the peaks of Mount Olympus in the ex- 
treme distance. On the right you have, in the 
near distance, the clustering mosques and minarets 
of Stamboul, the massive ramparts of the Seven 
Towers, the chalk cliffs and white houses of San 
Stephano. 

The Propontis is nearly circular, with the exception 
of a deep dip into the Bay of Ismed, or Nicomedia, 
so that on my saying, in the course of the afternoon, 
to an English sailor, who must have hailed from 
Wapping, or from some spot in immediate neighbour- 
hood with the kingdom of Cockaigne, "I suppose 



* Proti is derived from Trpurq, being the first of the islands 
from Constantinople. Khalki obtains its name from %a\jc<fc, brass, 
as it contained a copper mine. Here is an Ottoman Naval College, 
with English professors. Prinkipo is the chief of these islands, as 
its name implies. It is celebrated for the monastery of St. George, 
which contains the tomb of the Empress Irene, who was banished 
and buried here. So great was the destruction by the Mahom- 
medan conquerors of the tombs of the Byzantine Emperors, that 
this alone remains of all the monuments erected in honour of that 
illustrious dynasty. 

N 2 
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you are never quite out of sight of land in the Sea of 
Marmora?" he answered, "No, sir, never. This sea 
is like an Ho ! " — meaning, I imagine, that in the 
centre of the circle you would see land on every 
side. And this is so ; the sea is from sixty to seventy 
miles across in every directibn, and one or other of 
its shores is generally in sight. We were too far 
distant from the Asiatic coast to obtain even a 
glimpse of its scenery. Lady Emilia Hornby, who 
resided for some time at Prinkipo, and had oppor- 
tunities of visiting the Asiatic coast, describes it as 
beautiful in the extreme. " Nothing," she writes, 
" can be more lovely : sun and sky one unclouded 
blue, and a dreamlike sea ; and along the shore, 
hill upon hill, mountain upon mountain, immense 
slopes, broad plains, low marshes, long vistas of 
sandy beach, not a sign of human habitation." 
The same poetic pen thus describes the scenery of 
the Gulf of Nicomedia : — " It is much wider than 
the Bosphorus. The mountains are three times 
the height, and instead of white palaces and 
lovely terraced gardens, the shores are marvellous 
in rock and cliffs, and the wildest caves imagin- 
able."* 

We steamed along the Eoumelian or European 
shores. These gave no indications of beautiful 
scenery. They presented a series of gradually un- 
dulating slopes, and of wide grassy downs lying 

• In and About Stamboul, vol. ii. pp. 207—209. 
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between gently rising hills. We observed, just as 
the sun went down, the distant outline of the con- 
siderable town of Silivria situated in the centre of- 
a fine bay, which looked well in the distance. The 
old fort and castle occupied an elevated platform, 
something after the pattern of the Haute Ville at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, and the white shining houses of 
the modern town lay below, between the fortifica- 
tions and the sea. It is the only large place 
between Constantinople and Gallipolis, and is cele- 
brated for its annual fair, at which cloths are ex- 
tensively sold, and which is attended by crowds of 
visitors from Constantinople. 

At about nine o'clock p.m. we sighted the very 
bright fixed light, which shone with its dazzling 
gleams upon the water from the bold promontory 
of Erekli, the ancient Heraclea. Two hours later 
the lights of the island of Marmora were in 
view. 

The island derives its name from its marble 
quarries, which contributed from their treasures the 
materials for the original building of Constantinople. 
Its finest marble is a white alabaster of much purity. 
It gives its name to the sea on which it is situated. 
It has along its sea line six small towns, and as on 
my return I passed near it by daylight, I may say 
that it presents a picturesque appearance, by its 
mountainous steeps, precipices, and ravines which 
rise abruptly out of the ocean. There are several 
small islands in the south-east corner of the Sea of 
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Marmora, as Anzia, Alonia, and Cyzicus, of which 
we just caught a sight under the bright beams of 
the morning sun. 

At five o'clock a.m. on Monday the 26th, we 
sighted the Dardanelles. This renowned passage 
between Europe and Asia is three times the length 
of the Bosphorus. It is distinguished by two names, 
the Hellespont and the Dardanelles. The first is 
derived from the ancient legend that Helle, endea- 
vouring to cross the straits on the back of the ram 
with the golden fleece, perished in the attempt. 
The second is given in memory of Dardanus, a. 
Trojan chieftain, who occupied Dardanium, a small 
district on the Asiatic side of the Straits. 

The scenery of the Hellespont is by no means 
equal to the beauty of the Bosphorus. It lacks its 
graceful bends, its sinuous bays, its wondrous break- 
ings up into a perfect series of separate pictures, its 
brilliant accessories of palace, kiosk, and habitation, 
enhancing the natural picturesqueness by filling up 
with a suitable architecture its every coign of van- 
tage. The hills are less abrupt and more homely, 
and lie extended on either side in low, long, straight 
ridges. They impart the idea of having been formed 
for no other purpose than to serve as the necessary 
and safe barriers for the restraint of a violent and 
refractory stream ; while the irregular and precipi- 
tous slopes of the Bosphorus seem to have no object 
but the provision made by a munificent Nature for 
the fining up the background of a picture of sur- 
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passing loveliness. Not that the Dardanelles is 
entirely devoid of charm. It has a character of 
its own, and provides in its course scenes of 
prettiness and interest. 

The entrance of the Strait (about five miles 
wide), presents a scene of life and activity, as 
the roads of Gallipoli are often full of ships waiting 
for a favourable wind to carry them to their desti- 
nation. Gallipoli is a town of about 20,000 persons. 
Its numerous windmills are the most striking feature 
in passing, but it is celebrated as the first town occu- 
pied, and of course fortified, in Europe by the Otto- 
man Sultans, and as the place where the Corps 
of Janizzaries was first instituted by Mourad III., 
and blessed by Hadji Bektash. The whole of this 
portion of the Strait is classic ground. Nearly oppo- 
site to Gallipoli is Lampsali, or Lampsacus, a terri- 
tory which Xerxes gave to Themistocles to provide 
him wine ; and it must have been a present worthy 
of an imperial master, as, curiously enough, the town 
to this day is situated in the midst of vineyards, and 
is well screened by the contiguous hills. Near 
Lampsacus is the river Granicus, on the banks of 
which Alexander the Great gained a signal victory 
over the Persians, while nearly opposite to it, on the 
European side, is JEgos-Potamos, where the Athenian 
supremacy was broken up at the end of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, by Lysander, king of Sparta. 

The course of the stream of the Dardanelles may 
be briefly described. Speaking in a general way, it 
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may be said to consist of two main reaches. The 
first of these is the widest, and extends for about 
fifteen miles in a straight line from the Propontis. 
At the end of this distance it seems to terminate 
abruptly, and to form a large land-locked bay, when 
on a sadden it bends with an eastward inclination, 
andruns with a narrower channel and directer course 
towards the JEgeanSea. It may be compared in the 
mind's eye to a walking-stick, bent about a third 
of its length from the top, at an angle of 15 to 20 
degrees. The first points of interest in this new 
bend of the current, are the famous castles Sestos 
and Abydos. I failed to recognise any castles, but 
the two cliffs, opposite to each other, in the narrowest 
confines of the stream, are discernible enough. I 
was disappointed in their appearance, as they were 
merely bare cliffs, the barest and lowest we had seen 
in our course. Every schoolboy knows their story. 
Here Xerxes of old built his famous bridge of boats, 
by which he conveyed his forces from Asia to 
Europe. 

" Hero young Leander swam the stream 
For Hero— theme of nightly- dream : 
Here emulating Byron tried 
With quicker force to stem the tide." 

The following account of Lord Byron's exploit, 
written by himself, may give additional interest to the 
scene of his achievement : — " On the 8rd of May, 
1810, while the Sal&ette (Captain Bathurst) was lying 
in the Dardanelles, Lieutenant Ekenhead, of that 
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frigate, and myself swam from the European shore 
to the Asiatic — by-the-by, from Abydos to Sestos 
would have been more correct. The whole distance 
from the place whence we started to the other 
side, including the length we were carried by the 
current, was computed by those on board the frigate 
as upwards of four English miles, though the actual 
breadth is barely one. The rapidity of the current 
is such that no boat can row directly across, and it 
may in some measure be estimated from the cir- 
cumstance of the whole distance being accomplished 
by one of the parties in an hour and five, and by the 
other in an hour and ten minutes. The water was 
extremely cold, from the melting of the mountain 
snows. About three weeks before, in April, we had 
made an attempt, but having ridden all the way 
from the Troad the same morning, and the water 
being of an icy chilliness, we found it necessary to 
postpone the completion till the frigate anchored 
below the castles, when we swam the Straits, as just 
stated, entering a considerable way above the 
European, and landing below the Asiatic fort. 
Chevalier says that a young Jew swam the same 
distance for his mistress ; and Oliver mentions it 
having been done by a Neapolitan ; but our Consul, 
Tarragona, remembered neither of these circum- 
stances, and tried to dissuade us from the attempt. 
A number of the Sahette's crew were known to have 
accomplished a greater distance, and the only thing 
that surprised me was, that as doubts had been 
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entertained of the truth of Leander's story, no tra- 
veller had ever endeavoured to ascertain its prac- 
ticability." Lord Byron states the penalty he paid 
for his imprudence : — 

" 'Twere hard to say who fared the best ; 

Sad mortals ! thus the gods still plague you. 
He lost his labour, I my jest ; 
For he was drowned, and I've the ague."* 

The next objects of interest, about six miles below 
Sestos and Abydos, are the castles of the Dardan- 
elles, built by Mahomet III., on either side of the 
Straits, to secure the command of the stream. 
Here all vessels stop for pratique, and a clear bill of 
health. We dropped anchor close in front of the 
town of Ghanak, about 8.80 a.m. on Monday. A 
regular gale was blowing down the Straits. The 
waves were very high, and dashed violently against 
the breakwater in front of the houses, so as to make 
the landing very difficult. The captain's four-oared 
gig was maimed at once, but no one went ashore 

except Dr. C , the pleasant and obliging 

surgeon of the , who was obliged, in dis- 
charge of his duty, to visit the officials, and obtain 
the necessary pratique. He returned in about 
three-quarters of an hour thoroughly drenched. 

The anchor was at once weighed, and we proceeded 
at a rapid rate, favoured by both a strong wind 
and current, through somewhat tamer scenery and 

* Note in Murray's edition of Lord Byron's Poems, London, 
1839: toI. iii. p. 255. 
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lower hills, till in about fifty minutes we cleared the 
Strait, and passedbetweenthe two fortresses bristling 
with cannon erected on either promontory of the 
northern entrance to the Hellespont. The castle on 
the European side stands high, and makes a far more 
striking appearance than its companion fortress in 
Asia, while each is surrounded by a considerable 
town, with all the Eastern accessories of dome, 
minaret, and cypress groves. The more modern 
innovation of a light-house has been introduced 
on the highest point of each promontory, to tell out 
its silent monitions to the weather-driven mariner. 

The opening of the JEgean Sea is truly magnificent 
and most interesting. Before us lay the low flat 
group of the Babbit Islands, presenting, as it were, 
a barrier to our progress; and beyond them the 
island of Tenedos stood out with prominent clearness. 
On our right we could discern the rugged " Saddles " 
of Imbros, the towering dorsal ridges of Samothrace, 
and in the remoter distance the somewhat lower 
mainlands of Lemnos ; while on our left hand there 
lay behind the screen of the long line of low sand- 
cliffs on the Asian shore, the renowned plains of 
Troy, and the battle-field of those most heroic of 
heroes, Hector and Achilles. 

We steamed along the eastern coast, passing in 
succession the former dominion of Dardanus, the 
Sigean Straits, the Bhoetian coasts, and were near 
enough to distinguish the different Tepes, the 
sepulchres of Hecuba, Patroclus, and Ajax, until 
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shortly after 11 a.m. we dropped anchor in Bashika 
Bay, exactly opposite Tenedos, and at the very 
mouth of the Homeric Scamander. Bashika Bay has, 
however a modern, no less than an ancient, title to 
historic fame. It was the grand rendezvous or 
meeting-place of the English and French fleets in 
July, 1854, as they joined their squadrons to pass 
through the Dardanelles and Bosphorus on their 
mission of devastation against Sebastopol. 

As soon as we cast anchor, the Ambassadorial 
party went ashore to shoot in the marshes of His- 
sarlik. Some young officers and myself soon fol- 
lowed with the intention of obtaining a view of the 
plains of Troy. We had scarcely landed before we 
met with a serious obstacle in the Scamander, 
which barred our way. The younger members of the 
party plunged into the stream without a moment's 
hesitation. I was, however, reluctant to incur a 
wetting in so malarious a country at the com- 
mencement of our excursion, and my son insisted 
on carrying me over. In the channel of the stream, 
I called out to his companions — 

' Cessi, et sublato montem genitore petm.' " * 

The Scamander was from eight to ten yards broad, 
and from one to two feet in depth. We started for a 
mound, plainly visible from the ship, marked in the 
Admiralty chart as "Ujek Tepe." Our walk was 

* Virgil's -32neid, ii. last line. 
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without path or track, across a country intersected 
■with an occasionally short dip or gully, and covered 
with a scrubby brushwood. We passed no village, 
nor scarcely any cultivated land ; nor did we come 
across any fragments or ruins. We only met with 
a couple of camels, a donkey, a shepherd in his 
rough felt coat (kepenek) with pistols in his belt, 
and a horribly fierce dog watching some sheep. 

In about an hour and a half we reached the hill 
which we had sought. This tumulus of "Ujek 
Tepe " is asserted by competent authorities to be 
the funeral mound of JEsetes, and the best spot 
for obtaining in one view the most important 
historical positions recorded in the Iliad. We had 
neither the means nor the wish to identify in 
every particular the Homeric topography. We were 
content to think that the cluster of buildings which 
we saw on the spur of the hill, at about the distance 
of six miles to our right, was Bournarbachi, the 
supposed Ilion of Homer ;* that the river flowing 

* Bournarbachi, according' to the verdict of many topographers, 
satisfies the circumstances demanded by the Homeric record for 
the rightful identification of Troy,— the proximity of a plain, the 
eminence for the citadel, the hill or rock from which the -wooden 
horse could be thrown, the orchard of figs, the mounds of Ajax, 
Patroclus, and Achilles, the sources of the Simois proximate to the 
city. The late Lord Carlisle (who has given a summary of the 
arguments on both sides) " maintains that the whole evidence is 
irresistible for the hill of Bournarbachi being the true Ilion of the 
Iliad." It must, however, be confessed that the late researches 
and discoveries of Dr. Schlieman have created a more favourable 
estimate of the evidences for " Hissarlik " as the true Ilion, J.d- 
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at its base was the stream of the far-famed Simois ; 
that the mountains looming in the distance were 
the etherial Ida and Gargarus, endeared to us by 
the association of their names with our school-boy 
recollections ; that before us were stretched the 
plains of Troy, in which for ten long years the 
armies of Asia and Europe contended for the 
mastery ; and that the tumulus on which we stood, 
with those we saw arising at various points around 
us, were the graves of heroes, and that behind us 
were the isle of Tenedos, which afforded a hiding- 
place to the scheming Danai, and the beach which 
provided shelter for ten years for their ships; — that, 
in a word, we were standing upon the watch-post of 
Polites, — 

" Who from JEsetes' tomb obserVd the foes, 
High on the mound ; from whence in prospect lay 
The fields, the tents, the navy, and the bay." * 

If any impression beyond that of gratified curiosity 
found a place in the conversation of myself and 
friends during our homeward walk, it was an aston- 
nishment that so small an area, and the limits of 
so contracted a theatre, sufficed for the events re- 
corded as having been enacted on them. A convic- 
tion arose in our minds that, after all, the Trojan 
war could not have been a struggle between kings 

hue tubjudice lit est. (See Lord Carlisle's Diary of Turkish and 
Gseek Waters, p. 92 : Longmans, 1854. Tozer's Researches in 
Highlands of Turkey, vol. i. p. 40 : Murray, London, 1869.) 
* Pope's Iliad, book ii. line 961. 
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and nations, but a mere contest between petty 
chieftains and hostile tribes ; and that the poetry 
of Homer, and the admiration of mankind for his 
verse, must have obtained for the tale a pre-eminence 
in history far in excess of its true proportions. 

We left Bashika Bay at nine o'clock p.m., and 
as there was a strong head wind, hugged for shelter 
the Asiatic shore. After crossing the mouth of the 
Dardanelles we again sought protection under the 
Mastucian promontory of the Chersonese. On open- 
ing the Gulf of Xeros, we encountered the whole 
force of a wind, marked by the sub-lieutenant in 
charge as " half a gale." The sea washed over our 
paddle-boxes, and covered the tops of our funnels 
with spray. With the dawn of day the ship was 
happily set upon a new course, which brought the 
wind more upon her beam, while we again obtained 
shelter from the mainland. When the sun had 
fully risen the wind fell and the sea calmed, so that 
the voyage throughout Tuesday was really enjoy- 
able. We steamed near to Samothrace,' between 
that island and the shores of Eoumelia or Thrace, 
which are bounded from ten to fifteen miles inland 
by a tall range of mountains, of the slopes and val- 
leys of which we had occasionally fine views. We 
reached the small creek of Kalamonti, to which we 
were bound, just at night-fall on Tuesday, the 27th 
of October. 

On coming on deck the next morning, Wednes- 
day the 28th, the place at first sight seemed deso- 
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late enough. The ship was anchored in a small 
land-locked bay, by the side of a long range of low 
marshlands apparently extending for miles, and 
filling np the space between the sea and the long 
barricade of mountains which runs parallel with 
the western shore of the iEgean Sea, and by which 
we had coasted on the previous day. At the top of 
the bay, about two hundred yards from the ship, 
was a small mole, forming the solitary landing- 
place of the village of Kalamonti (which consisted 
of about a dozen poor hovels), with a single fishing- 
boat moored beside it. But turning from the near 
to the more distant views, there was much to gra- 
tify and to interest. We could distinctly distinguish 
Mount -3Etheron, crowned with its white marble 
quarries, which sparkled like snow-peaks under the 
light of the morning sun, and the still loftier sum- 
mits of Tepe Pilaff, with the towns nestling in the 
lower spurs of the mountain; the island of Thasos, 
which formed a gloomy barrier to our eastern view, 
and completely overshadowed the bay; and the 
town of Cavalla, which looked bright and attractive 
in the distance. 

The isle of Thasos deserves a more precise de- 
scription. It was not above three or four miles 
from our anchorage, and its evening shadows almost 
fell upon the ship. Its mountainous abrupt front, 
on which we looked, was a prolonged ridge, upheld 
by steep and almost perpendicular precipices. The 
interstices of these were filled with long narrow 
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landslips of earth, of irregular form and diverse 
altitudes, the successive layers of which were crested 
with immense silver firs, with huge outspread 
branches glistening under a perfect coating of grey 
lichens. These pine-clad steeps, especially when 
seen under the light of an afternoon sun, presented 
the wild features of an Alpine pass, and the trees 
shone as if covered with snow. We seemed to 
behold from our " glassy deck," 

" Huge hills of frost, a thousand ages old, 
O'er which the summer's sun had vainly roU'd."* 

The town of Cavalla could be distinctly seen with 
the aid of glasses. It was built on a lofty eminence. 
The town lay in a semicircle on the slope of the 
hill, the top of which was crowned with a preten- 
tious castle, which formed a* striking object, while a 
still higher mountain range in its close proximity 
made an imposing background. Cavalla was the 
Neapolis of St. Paul's journey, recorded in Acts 
xvi. 11 : " Therefore loosing from Troas, we came 
with a straight course to Samothracia, and the next 
day to Neapolis ; " so that this town was the place 
at which the Apostle first set his foot in Europe. 

The chief features of Kalamonti itself were an 
artificial fish preserve, the only source of employ- 
ment the place affords, and a small village khan, 
or inn, at which, if I had been a benighted traveller, 
I should have been compelled to rest. It was kept 



* Howe's Fharsalia. 
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by a shopkeeper, a turbaned Turk, who seemed to 
have in his hand the whole commerce of the spot. 
He had the only oven to bake bread, the only wine- 
shop to sell wine, the only house where milk, fruits, 
or rice could be procured. The accommodation of 
his khan was miserable in the extreme. It con- 
sisted of a wretched tumble-down stable for the 
traveller's steeds ; and of a chamber or loft as a 
dining and sleeping apartment for the traveller 
himself, which was open to the tiles, and provided 
with nothing but a black massive wooden table, and 
a sort of settle extending the length of one wall, 
and raised about a foot from the floor. Some of 
our party during the day engaged in seine-fish- 
ing, while others walked on shore, and found seve- 
ral tortoises. Towards nightfall we were amused 
by watching the different flights of wild ducks, and 
in marking their numbers, succession, order, and 
good discipline. 

At nine o'clock p.m. on Thursday, October 29th, 
we weighed anchor and resumed our voyage. I was 
on deck as early as five o'clock a.m. on Friday. A 
most brilliant sight rewarded me for my early rising. 
The whole eastern horizon was marked with pale 
pink streaks of light which illumed that quarter of 
the heavens. This lighting up, however, was antici- 
patory of the true dawn ; for about six o'clock the 
real sunrise was accompanied by the most brilliant 
deep red irradiation of the sky. I saw by its aid 
at one time the islands of Thasos, Samothrace, 
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Imbros, Lemnos, Mytilene, and Tenedos, and the 
mountain tops of iEtheron and Tepe Pilaff, while 
the colossal shoulders of the snowcapt Mount Athos 
stood out clearly visible at a distance of eighty 
miles. All these islands of the iEgean partake of 
the same character. They bear indications of a 
volcanic origin. They are for the most part lofty 
sterile mountains of rock, void of trees and vegeta- 
tion, and of a light clayish hue. Thasos is the 
most wooded, Samothrace the most towering, Im- 
bros the most ridgy and irregular, Lemnos the 
most fertile, Mytilene the largest, and Tenedos the 
smallest. The reflection of their tall shadows in 
the water is very beautiful. We coasted along two 
sides of Lemnos. On the north side we saw plainly 
two towns, Lemnos and Therme, divided from each 
other by a steep projecting promontory of rock. 
The houses lined the shore, and ran up for a consi- 
derable way into the picturesque defiles of the 
mountains, by which they were overlooked. At ten 
o'clock we entered Moudros Bay on the east side of 
Lemnos, and steamed up to its extremest point. 
As it was a harbour not much frequented, and not 
easy of access, two sailors, one on each side of the 
ship, kept the lead going all the way, and our skil- 
ful and indefatigable sub-navigating lieutenant, 

Mr. I? , became entitled to the honorarium 

allowed by the Admiralty on such occasions. 

There was a dog on board H.M.S. — — , of whom 
my .young readers may like to hear. He was a foe 
o 2 
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retriever, with a curly brown coat and white breast, 
frill! and paws. Nominally the property of an officer, 
he owned allegiance to no master, but was the pet 
of the officers and the idol of the crew. " Vic," for 
that was his name, deserved to have been rated on 
the ship's books. Whenever the men were collected 
for muster, or prayers, or exercise, " Vic " was to 
be found at their head, and sat in a majestic atti- 
tude, as if deeply interested in their proceedings, 
until the word of dismission was given, and then he 
was the first to scamper away as if relieved from a 
disagreeable duty. He knew some tricks, too ; he 
could hold a musket, stand on his hind legs, and 
retain a biscuit on his nose till he received the word 
of command to eat it. There was only one trouble 
in " Vic's " life, and that was the quarterly manoeu- 
vring with the big guns. On these occasions he 
crept away no one knew exactly where, into the 
lowest depths of the hold, and did not make his 
appearance again till all cause of alarm was over. 

We spent a long afternoon at Lemnos, during 
which I walked across the island, about four miles 
and a half, with a young officer, from Port Moudros 
to Port Pournea. We went as straight as the crow 
flies. Our route lay over a long ledge of barren 
rocks, intercepted with two or three steep stony 
valleys. At the further side of this ridge we de- 
scended into an alluvial plain, which was dotted 
over with small villages, and was exceedingly well 

""vated. We passed several labourers at work in 
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the fields. On our road back we avoided the ledge, 
and walked through the lowlands at its base. We 
thus passed through two small villages. In one of 
these we saw a group of women cleaning cotton ; 
the instrument they used for the purpose was of a 
most simple construction. It was nothing but a 
plain arched bow of wood, with a catgut string. 
The workwoman places the string amongst the 
cotton, pulls it, and lets it go suddenly, when the 
vibration or stroke of the string shakes out the seed 
from the cotton. The island is famous for its cloths, 
made of a mixture of cotton and wool. The women 
seemed very poorly clad. We passed by a row of 
at least a dozen windmills. We went into one, and 
found that its machinery consisted of two large 
stones, one fixed and the other rotatory, and moved 
by the sails. The fields retained traces of their 
late crops, wheat, vines, and cotton. 

At about a quarter-past five on Saturday morn- 
ing, October 31st, we weighed anchor and steamed 
out of Moudros Bay. Our course lay near to the 
island of Tenedos. We passed at a short distance 
from the light-house, and obtained a view of the 
mole, houses, and lofty citadel. The town contains 
three thousand inhabitants, and the island is at 
this day chiefly famous for its vineyards. Bashika 
Bay was reached about two o'clock. A longer time 
had been occupied by the voyage than was antici- 
pated, as we had been delayed by a strong adverse 
wind and a high sea. 
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At seven o'clock p.m. we left Bashika Bay on our 
return to Chanak, and still encountered a contrary 
wind. I had been now en voyage for a long week, 
and during the whole time the JSgean had shown 
itself a very cave of -Solus. Every wind under 
heaven contended for the mastery. 

" Adversi rupto oeu quondam turbine venti, 
Confligunt Zephyrusque Notusque, et lstos Boats 
EuruB equis." 

We reached our former station at Chanak about 
eleven p.m. Chanak is noted for the manufacture of 
a cheap, straw-coloured delf earthenware. I went 

on shore on this occasion with Dr. C , and 

visited two shops where this pottery was sold, and 
saw a variety of ewers, bottles, water-jugs, plates, 
vases, and almost everything that a housekeeper 
could require. The most curious thing about this 
pottery is the extremely grotesque quaintness of its 
patterns. Many of its forms have been handed 
down unchanged for centuries. I purchased a vase, 
two plates, and some smaller specimens. The whole 
cost did not exceed ten piastres, about two shillings 
English money. 

We also went to the fortress or castle. The Turk- 
ish sentinels demurred to our entering, but the 
Consul's name acted as an " Open Sesame." The 
fort was a square, enclosing an extensive parade- 
ground, surrounded on its eastern and southern 
sides by barracks. Its northern and western sides 
were protected by two walls from twenty to thirty 
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feet in thickness, which met in aright angle. Below 
these parapets were stone platforms from fifteen to 
twenty yards wide, provided with batteries of large 
guns. One or two of these are always kept ready 
charged for the purpose of challenging any vessel 
which, through ignorance or inadvertence, might 
attempt to pass without the official permission of 
the authorities in Chanak. The great " lions " of 
the fortress are the famous cannon cast by order of 
Mahomet II. ; and the stone cannon-balls, from one 
to two feet in diameter, which were piled up in huge 
pyramids on the platforms. Gibbon tells an almost 
incredible story about this cannon. "A stone bullet 
of eleven hundred pounds' weight was once dis- 
charged with three hundred and thirty pounds of 
powder. At the distance of six hundred yards it 
shivered into three rocky fragments, traversed the 
Strait, and leaving the waters in a foam, again 
rose and bounded against the opposite hill."* This 
cannon, laden with a stone ball, was fired in the 
presence of the Prince of Wales, on his visit to the 
Dardanelles, and this was the last occasion of 
its use. 

On Sunday, November 1st, at two o'clock p.m., 
after morning service on board, the anchor was 
weighed for the last time. The taking in the anchor 

on board H.M.S. was always a matter of 

time and labour. About thirty sailors were required 

• Gibbon* b Decline and Fall, chap, xlviii. 
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to work the capstan, which they did by marching 
round and round, having their hands or breasts 
applied to its bars. But there was a merry corporal 
of Marines on board, and oftentimes he would bring 
his fife and play a lively tune, which had a mar- 
vellous effect on the sailors, turning at once work 
into play, and elevating an arduous task into the 
dignity of a grand ceremonial. On these occasions 
the sound of the fife was sure to attract a crowd of 
bystanders. The ship was now set on her home- 
ward course. A strong head- wind and agitated sea 
impeded her speed, but the English embassy at 
Therapia was reached in safety about five o'clock 
in the afternoon of Monday, November the 2nd, 

and within another hour the was moored in 

her accustomed anchorage. Thus terminated a 
cruise which, in spite of adverse gales and inclement 
seas, will ever be associated in my mind with the 
pleasantest recollections of interesting scenes, lively 
companionship, and agreeable conversations. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 
Smyrna. 

" The tfofrUng throngs 
Of laden camels, and their drivers' songs." 

MOOM, Lalla Rookh. 

The Early History of Smyrna. — Its successive Masters. — Its 
famous Bishop. — The Place of his Martyrdom and Burial.— The 
Districts of Smyrna. — Feast of Bairam. — Turkish Amusements. 
—Fig-packers. — Fig Orchards.— The Vallonea Oak. — The 
Bazaar.— One of its Specialities.— The Sponge Divers.— The 
Camel; its Usefulness; its curious Knee-cap; its Driver; its 
Honours. — The Khans of Smyrna. — The Caravan Bridge. — The 
Wild Boar, a Smyrna Delicacy. — Its Churches and Mosques, 

|MYBNA, the only one of the ancient com- 
mercial cities of Asia Minor which retains 
its trade or opulence, is situated at the 
extreme end of a long and narrow gulf 
extending forty miles from the main Archipelago, 
bounded on the south by the large island of Myti- 
lene, and on the north by the bold promontory of 
Kara Barnou. About six miles off the town the 
bay contracts to the distance of a mile and a half 
across, and the strait is guarded by a battery, level 
with the water, containing guns armed with stone 
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shot. Lofty hills, lighted up with white masses of 
marble, or clad with purple creepers, enclose the 
bay on both sides. The town of Smyrna lies along 
the bend of the bay for a space of three miles from 
point to point. It is backed by a lofty hill, Mount 
Pagos, the summit of which is crowned by an ancient 
and extensive castle, built by the Genoese. In 
ancient times Smyrna claimed to be a metropolis of 
Asia. It succumbed, like its neighbour Ephesus, 
to the power of the Eoman Caesars. In modern 
history it shared the vicissitudes of the Byzantine 
Empire, and was subjected in turn by the Saracens, 
Crusaders, Genoese, and Turks. The most famous 
episode in its "history is the noble resistance by 
which, during its occupation by the Christian 
Knights of Ehodes, it imposed a successful barrier 
to the victorious armies of Tamerlane, and endured 
the outrageous vengeance of the conqueror, who 
built up a tower, and encased in its walls a thousand 
skulls of his enemies. 

The one great event associated with Smyrna, is 
the martyrdom, in the second century, of its famous 
bishop, Polycarp. The site of the theatre, the 
reputed scene of this deed of sorrow, is yet visible 
from the harbour. It has, however, lost all indica- 
tions of its former uses. Its arena has fallen in ; 
its ranges of seats are obliterated, and nothing but 
a huge hollow in the side of the hill marks the 
the sacred spot of the martyrdom of Polycarp. 

Another locality especially connected with the 
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memory of the venerable Bishop of Smyrna may 
be plainly seen from ships anchored in the bay. 
The traveller weather-bound in the roads off the 
town will have his attention attracted to three 
cypress trees, standing out on the hillside, and just 
rising above the last houses of the outskirts of the 
town. Those cypress trees mark the spot claimed 
by tradition as the grave of Polycarp. I hastened 
on the first day of my landing in Smyrna with pious 
reverence to the tomb of the martyr ; but great was 
my disappointment to find no mark nor trace of a 
Christian sepulchre. The tomb of a Muslim sheikh, 
surmounted with a sculptured turban, and engraven 
with sentences from the Koran, occupies the place, 
while numerous small shreds of rags torn from the 
linen dresses of the poorer classes, and tied to the 
branches of the trees, or to the rails round the 
tomb, indicate the gratitude of the wearers to the 
saint for having effected, as they believe, the cure 
of their diseases. 

The inhabitants of the city of Smyrna have re- 
tained, beyond what is usual in most Eastern towns, 
their special and separate quarters. Certain dis- 
tricts are to this day almost exclusively occupied by 
Armenians, Greeks, Turks, Jews, and Franks, and 
can be distinguished alike by the style of their 
houses and by the dress of their owners. 

My visit happened to synchronise with the Feast 
of Bairam, the three days' Mahommedan festival, 
which concludes the annual fast of the month 
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Ramazan. As I passed with two young English 
officers to visit the tomb of Polycarp, the whole 
Turkish district was en fSte. Men, women (for 
Bairam brings even to women a greater liberty 
in visiting their friends), and children, arrayed in 
their gayest and gaudiest dresses, were parading 
the streets. The more dignified elder Turks were 
sitting at their doors, smoking their narghillies. 
Two bands (each limited to two musicians, one of 
whom beat a drum — a sort of tom-tom — while the 
other struck with his hand a kind of rough, ill- 
sounding dulcimer, a stringed instrument something 
between a banjo and a guitar) played tunes within 
hearing distance of each other. Every now and 
then two or three young men, after pirouetting with 
their feet, and making nearly as much motion with 
their arms and heads, gave each other a turn round 
by the hand in a slow and dance-like movement, 
amidst the loudly expressed plaudits of the by- 
standers. Whether it was the result of a gratuity 
to the players, the dictate of an habitual courtesy, 
or the ebullition of a genial holiday spirit, the Turks, 
instead of resenting the curiosity of the Giaours at 
their rejoicings, brought out chairs, and requested 
that we would stay and witness their performance. 
The streets of Smyrna, especially the lower part 
of the town abutting on the harbour, have the pecu- 
liarity of large iron gates erected at each end, so 
that they can be entirely closed in at night. The 
origin of this practice is said to have been both for 
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the protection and for the confinement of the Jews, 
by whom at one time these streets were exclusively 
occupied. I saw one of these enclosed streets turned 
to a singular purpose. The whole passage was 
filled with between two or three hundred men, 
women, and children, dressed in every variety of 
costume, and seated in every possible attitude, 
vociferating to each other in the loudest accents, 
and yet evidently employed in some work which 
gave constant occupation to the hands and fingers. 
We could not imagine what it all meant, when on 
entering the passage to see what was going for- 
ward, we found the whole party engaged in filling 
boxes with figs. The process was simple enough. 
The figs (brought from the warehouses, on the floors 
of which they lay in heaps) were first sorted in 
baskets, according to their size. Those designed 
for the lower layers were placed in the box three or 
four at a time, and were slightly closed up by the 
fingers of the women and children to their proper 
position. When the boxes were nearly full, they 
were passed on to the men, who covered them with 
the larger figs displayed at the top of the drums, 
and arranged alike with greater care and force. 
Each set of packers had a basin of cold water be- 
fore him with some leaves floating in it, of which 
they mixed a few with the uppermost figs. When " 
the box was finished, a boy took it to another group 
of men, who fastened on the lid. These figs are 
grown in the fig orchards, which specially abound 
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in the neighbourhood of Aidin, and through the 
plain extending from Smyrna to Ephesus. 

The ordinary Eastern fig-tree occupies a great 
space, and sends out its leaves and branches over 
a considerable breadth of earth, so that a fruitless 
fig-tree is a veritable cumberer of the ground. These 
trees, however, do not occupy much room. Th«y 
are planted in rows, kept cut in a circular form at 
the top, and grow on small stalks or trunks about 
six to eight feet from the ground. They look like 
an army of huge cauliflowers erected on tall poles. 
About five thousand tons of figs are exported yearly 
from Smyrna. 

Another famous export is a sort of bark used for 
the purposes of dyeing. This dye is made from 
the cup of the acorn of a tree called the " Vallonea 
Oak." This tree abounds in all the valleys and 
slopes of the hills through Asia Minor. Its acorns 
are dried and used as fuel in the ovens of the bakers. 
Its growth is considerably less than that of the 
grand monarch of the English forest, and its timber 
is useless, being neither hard nor durable. The 
cup of its acorn is the only valuable part. 

The town of Smyrna is abundantly supplied with 
iced drinks during the hottest days of summer. 
Where does the ice come from ? The neighbouring 
mountains are shrouded with snow in the winter. 
In the clefts of these mountains large square pits 
are dug, which in the winter are filled with snow, 
and covered in with earth and dry leaves. These 
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pits being in part shaded by the peaks from the 
sun, preserve the snow undissolved all the summer, 
when it is brought down on the backs of mules, and 
sold to the hotel-keepers and confectioners. 

The Bazaar at Smyrna is neither so large in 
extent nor so perfect in its stone-roofed colonnades, 
as the great Bezestan at Constantinople. In fact, 
parts of it are merely covered in with boards and 
with the overhanging tendrils of vine leaves. This 
very inartificiality, combined with the more purely 
Turkish postures, dresses,, and manners of the 
owners of the stalls, with the straiter narrowness 
of the thoroughfares, and with the more Eastern 
appearances of the shops (some of them being small 
cupboards raised a few feet from the ground, with 
just room enough for the attendant to sit cross- 
legged), impart to it a more thoroughly Eastern 
appearance than is to be found amid the more 
cosmopolitan traders of the Eastern capital. 

A speciality of the Bazaar at Smyrna is the large 
collection of sponges imported from Syma, Calym- 
nos, and other places in the JEgean Sea. The 
sponges grow at a great depth in the sea, and are 
obtained at a considerable risk of life. The diver 
descends, holding a flat stone in both hands to 
assist him in sinking, to which stone a cord is fast- 
ened. When he reaches the bottom he puts the 
stone under his arm and walks about in search of 
sponges, placing them in a net hung round his neck 
as fast as he uproots them ; he then pulls the cord 
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as a signal, and is drawn up again. The best 
divers can descend to a depth of thirty fathoms, 
and remain under water for three minutes. 

The stranger to Smyrna will find numerous ca- 
valcades of camels continually passing along, and 
taking possession of the whole narrow roadway. 
The camel is generally recognised as a peculiar gift 
of Providence to the inhabitants of the East. It 
can perform without drinking a journey of several 
days, as a reservoir of fresh water is preserved 
in its curiously constructed stomach. Its milk is 
plentiful and nutritious, its flesh has the taste of 
veal, its dung supplies fuel, and its long hair is 
manufactured into garments and tents by the Be- 
douins. The camel, however, is sadly unfitted for 
the rough paving-stones of an Eastern thorough- 
fare. The movement of the somewhat ungainly 
limbs with a slow and measured pace of leisured 
dignity, the look of quiet suffering, the steady gaze 
of the eye appealing to the sympathy of the by- 
standers, the noiseless, spongy, careful tread of the 
broad tender foot on the pavement, appear to pro- 
test against the hard fate which compels it to bear 
burdens under circumstances so foreign to its nature. 

Smyrna possesses two railways, to Aidin and 
Cassuba. Upwards of a thousand camels are em- 
ployed daily in carrying bales of cotton, tobacco, 
rice, vallonea bark, from the stations to the ships, 
or to the Bazaar. In fact, there are no other 
means of locomotion for heavy goods ; and logs of 
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wood for fuel, bricks, building materials, hampers 
of quarried stones, large pieces of furniture, are 
thus conveyed from place to place, as occasion may 
require. The camels are marshalled generally in 
single file, six to eight in number, and preceded 
by their driver, or yenech, a poorly clad but cheery 
youth, or an old man, who rides a donkey. Either 
the first or the last in the line carries a stout bell, 
which sounds by the movement of the shoulder. 
Each camel wears a halter, by which it is fastened 
to the succeeding camel. These halters, with the 
huge saddles placed on the backs of the camels to 
bear their burdens, are often ornamented with pieces 
of coral to ward off the evil eye, with shells, tassels, 
or other shows of gaudy finery : — 

" And camels, tufted o'er with Yemen's shells, 
Shaking in every breeze their light-ton* d bells ! " 

The knee of the camel is provided with a hard, 
useful excrescence,* which enables it to kneel for 
lading or unlading, and to rise easily from the 
ground with its load. The Mahommedan yenech 
often entertains towards his camel a religious reve- 
rence, as Mahomet once owed a deliverance from 
his enemies at Mecca to the speed of his camel, 

* Durandus (Rationale, lib. viii. p. 10), declares that the knees 
of St. James were hard and horny like those of a camel, from 
his frequent kneeling. " In tantnm genibus terra defixis orabat, 
ut ejus genua camelorum excedere duritiam crederentur." The 
same idea is sanctioned by Sou they (Thalaba, book v. line 36) — 

"Idiot! that I have led 
Some camel-kneed prayermonger through the cave." 

P 
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and as that animal conveys to Mecca the sacred 
cloth presented every year las a covering for the 
Caaba by the Sultan, as the nearest lineal descen- 
dant of the Prophet. These caravans or pilgrim- 
ages to Mecca are still conducted with splendour 
and ceremony. 

The camel that carries the Sultan's present is 
magnificently adorned with feathers, ribbons, laee, 
pearls, &c. Its pavilion, formed like a pyramid, 
about six feet high, is covered with green silk, em* 
bossed with gold and silver letters. The spectators 
try to touch with their hands, or to throw their 
sashes on the camel as he passes, that they may 
possess something which had touched 30 holy a thing. 

The pilgrims who join these caravans gain 
some privileges, the. chief of which is the liberty to 
wear the green turban, the distinction of the descen- 
dants of the Prophet. The Caravan Bridge, the 
spot at which the annual pilgrimage is collected pre- 
vious to its setting out for Mecca, is the great ren- 
dezvous in Smyrna for camels. There the visitor 
will find some passing and repassing every hour of 
the day. 

The advance of civilisation has rendered needless, 
especially in the towns, the khans, or public cara- 
vanseries, once the only means to the stranger of 
rest and entertainment. Several of these, turned* 
to other purposes, are to be seen in Smyrna, They 
have evidently been ample and handsome edifices, 
consisting of numerous chambers placed about a 
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square or quadrangle, with a fountain in the centre. 
They contained two stories: the upper, an open 
gallery, with a range of lodging rooms, and often 
with a small mosque or chapel attached ; the lower, 
provided with magazines for goods, and with stalls 
for camels, mules, or horses. The traveller was 
formerly at liberty to enter any of these chambers, 
and, unrolling the matting which, with a massive 
table, was all the furniture, to take possession, pro- 
viding his own fire, provision, and bedding. The 
chief khan at Smyrna is entered by an arch and 
gateway of rather handsome dimensions. It is now 
occupied by a number of Turkish families. 

The wild-boar is often met with by sportsmen, 
in the neighbourhood of Smyrna. I found its flesh 
exposed for sale in the public market, in November, 
1874. It has no resemblance to pork, either in 
flavour, colour, or substance, being neither white, 
nor soft, nor oleaginous. The flesh is brown in 
colour, firm in texture, rich in taste, and in every 
way very superior to its domestic congener. 

There is nothing remarkable at Smyrna in the 
way of mosque, church, or synagogue. The only 
thing worth mentioning is the dedication of the 
chief Greek Cathedral to Photina, who, according 
to local tradition, is the woman who conversed with 
our Lord at the well of Samaria. A representation 
of our Lord, and of the woman at the well, is sculp- 
tured on the north gate of the outer court, which 
forms a precinct to the church. 

p2 
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CHAPTEE X. 
Ephesus. 

" I have beheld the Ephesians' miracle. 
Its columns strew the wilderness ; and dwell 
The hyena and the jackal in their shade."— Byron. 

The early Influence and Colonisation of Ephesus. — Its past History. 
— Its Subjugation by the Turks. — Its Commercial Greatness. — 
Its Suitableness as a centre of Religions Influence. — The Temple 
of Diana. — Its frequent Destruction. — A Portrait of Alexander 
the Great— Two amusing Anecdotes. — Description of the 
Temple.— The Title of Diana.— The Statue of the Goddess.— Its 
Mystical Significance. — ItsWorship. — Its Priests and Priestesses. 
— Its rich Treasures. — Its Sanctuary. — Its wondrous Organisa- 
tion. — Its gradual Cessation. — Its momentary Revival. — Its final 
Extinction. — An Account of a Visit to Ephesus. — Its Modern 
Title.— Its various Ruins.— Its Old Fort.— Its Temple.— An 
ancient Ploughshare. — The Legend and Grotto of the Seven 
Sleepers. — The dog Ketmehr. — A Via Sacra. — Agoras. — Gym- 
nasia. — The great Theatre. — Stadium. — Mount Pryon. — Proofs 
of Ancient Greatness. — Present Desolation. — Reflections. 

PHESUS, although the fact is compara- 
tively little known, has filled in its day 
as large a place in the world's affairs as 
any capital of the ancient world. Its 
influence may have been more shortlived and 
ephemeral, but while it lasted it was as real and 
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effectual, in regard alike to its religious, political, 
and commercial bearings on other nations, as Borne, 
Athens, Constantinople, or Jerusalem. Carrying 
up its origin to pre-historic times, its earliest 
foundation is lost amidst the legends of Pagan 
mythology. There are reasons for thinking that 
its original colonisation was from the East rather 
than from the West. The worship conducted in 
the Temple of Diana, the symbolism of its statue, 
and the arrangement of its hierarchy, exhibit a 
greater affinity with the customs and idolatries of 
India, than with the more philosophical systems 
and more elegant ikonisms of Western heathen- 
dom. \ 

Ephesus in the earliest times was the chief city 
of the great confederacy of twelve Ionian States, 
and occupied the proud pre-eminence of being the 
capital of Asia Minor. A well-authenticated tradi- 
tion approaching the confines of historic veracity, 
connects it with a submission to, and a, partial 
colonisation by, Androclus, a son of Codrus, king or 
tyrant of Athens, whose authority brought it into 
more intimate connection with the flourishing inde- 
pendent republics in the islands of the ^Egean 
Archipelago. It was besieged and taken by Croesus, 
King of Lydia, and at this remote period, when 
Borne and Constantinople had scarcely shown even 
the foreshadowings of their future fame, Ephesus 
was ranked among the foremost cities of the earth. 
Alexander the Great included in his Asiatic con- 
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quarts .the possession of Ephesus, and made an 
ostentatiously triumphal entrance into the city. In 
the wars following his decease, Ephesus was frer 
quently a bone of contention, and eventually fell 
into the hands of the kings of Pergamos. The 
contests of ; Mithridates with the Romans gave the 
rule of Ephesus to the Imperial Mistress of the 
West* Here Marc Antony, entering the city in the 
character of Bacchus* passed one of his saturnalia 
with Cleopatra ; and here Cicero, on his way to his 
province in Asia, was honoured with a show of 
games. 

In the division of the Koman Empire, the city 
of Ephesus, with the other provinces of Asia 
Minor, came under the immediate control of the 
Eastern Emperors, and shared the glories, the 
shame, and the vicissitudes of Constantinople. The 
city was occupied in turn by the armies of the 
Saracen Caliphs, of Haroun aLBaschid, Bajazet, 
and Tamerlane, and was finally involved in the 
ruthless tyranny of Mahomet II., and of his 
successors the Sultans of the Ottoman Turks. 
Such is a brief general outline of the history of 
Ephesus. 

«♦. The chief interest of this famous city, however, 
to the Christian, consists in its having been a 
prominent seat of the missionary labours of the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles. 
. Ephesus at the period of the Boman occupation 
was the mart of the world's commerce. Possessed 
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of a splendid port upon an arm of the sea running 
up to its walls, it attracted to itself the commerce 
of Syria* and of the Western world. Brought by 
its situation into an easy communication with the 
interior of Asia Minor, it was the highway by 
which the treasures of the East were conveyed to 
Europe. 

This city, at the period of St. Paul's visit, by the 
glories of its Temple (dedicated to a goddess whom 
all Asia and the world worshipped), by the wealth 
and energy of its people, by the pre-ejninent beauty 
of its situation on the summit of Mount Pryon and 
the slopes of Mount Coressus, by the splendour of 
its public buildings, by the multiplicity of its trade 
guilds, and by the variety of the products* of 
which it was the depot, must have had a rightful 
claim to be regarded as one of the wonders of the 
world. A city so peculiarly marked out as the 
source and centre of a cosmopolitan influence, must 
have recommended itself by its manifest advantages 
to the Apostle St. Paul, as well fitted to be a great 
centre of his teaching. 



* Among its natural products were the beautiful marble of 
Mount Pryon, ointments of aU kinds, but especially megalium and 
saffron from Mount Tuno ; excellent wines ; valuable fisheries ; 
red lead, found between Ephesus and Magnesia in such plenty 
as to want neither grinding nor Bifting; and vermilion and 
.honey. The city had an abundance of gold, silver, and brass, 
" enjoyed a profusion of every article of dress,' had plenty of 
cattle, and a prodigious number of slaves, and was affluent above 
all other people." (Falkener's Ephesus, pp. 124, 125.) 
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Another apostle, besides St. Paul, was associated 
with Ephesus. St. John died in this city after hi» 
release from Patmos. The seed thus sown bare 
good fruit. The Church of Ephesus, like that of 
Imperial Borne, was spoken of for its faith through- 
out the whole world of the Koman Empire. Here, 
in the fifth century, were numerous churches. The 
most famous, dedicated to St. John, was built by 
the Emperor Justinian with much magnificence, 
and in it the first great Council of Ephesus, a.d. 
481, was held under the auspices of the Emperor 
Theodosius. This Council, presided over by Cyril, 
Patriarch of Alexandria, was attended by two 
hundred bishops. Its teachings are still received 
by the English Church with the veneration and 
authority due to the decrees of the third (Ecumeni- 
cal Council. 

The great ornament and glory of the city of 
Ephesus, the renowned temple and shrine of the 
Goddess Diana, will merit a particular description. 
The earliest mention of it is made by Herodotus,* 
the father of Greek history, who, in his account of 
the siege by Croesus, tells a story of the inhabitants 
seeking to place their city under the more imme- 
diate protection of the Goddess by fastening with a 
rope its walls to the Temple. The popular belief 
was, that when a town was on the eve of being 
captured its tutelary deities abandoned it, and the 

* Herodotus, Clio, p. 20. 
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object of this chain was to retain the Goddess by 
force, Herodotus also mentions that Croesus gave 
to the Temple two golden heifers. The Greek 
Xenophon, on his safe return with " The Ten 
Thousand," deposited in this temple his share of 
the spoils. The Temple has seen many vicissi- 
tudes, having been destroyed and rebuilt on eight 
different occasions. Its seventh destruction (the 
one most noted in history) was effected by design. 
Herostratus, under the mistaken notion that noto- 
riety was fame, set it on fire and burnt it to the 
ground the very night Alexander the Great was born 
at Pelle, in Macedonia. The Temple was imme- 
diately recommenced for the eighth time, with 
greater grandeur. Alexander the Great offered to 
bear the whole charge of its reconstruction on the 
condition of being allowed to inscribe his name on 
the fa?ade as its rebuilder. The Ephesians refused 
the request, which the youthful conqueror, how- 
ever, took in good part, and presented to the 
guardians of the Temple an equestrian portrait of 
himself, painted by Apelles. Two amusing anec- 
dotes are related of this picture: the one relating 
to the courtiers of Alexander, who said of their 
Prince " that there were two Alexanders, the one 
begotten of Philip of Macedon, and he was invin- 
cible ; the other by Apelles, and he was inimitable.' ' 
The other refers to Alexander himself. He did not 
praise, it is said, the portrait of Apelles as much 
as the painter desired ; but riding one day to the 
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tent where the pieture was exhibited, his charger 
neighed at the horse in the painting as if it had 
been alive. "It is clear, king," said Apelles, 
" that your horse is a better judge of painting than 
yourself." 

The Temple stood on the outside of the town 
near to the harbour, and formed a prominent point 
of attraction to all strangers coming by sea to 
Ephesus. It was erected on a plinth or platform 
raised to the height of twelve feet, and was 425 
feet in length by 220 in breadth. The number of 
its columns was 120. These columns were of the 
Ionic order, 60 feet high, with a diameter of 7 feet. 
They were not monoliths, but were constructed 
in several pieces, and ornamented with gold and 
colours. Some portions of these columns are to be 
seen in the British Museum, and an inspection of 
them will give an idea of the vast proportions of the 
fabric. 

The immense amount of labour and of treasure 
involved in the work may be estimated from the 
fact that the rebuilding extended through 220 years. 
The marble was supplied by the hill on which the 
city stood, and the foundations were laid on fleeces 
of wool resting on beds of charcoal, as a precaution 
against the insecurity of the marsh-land or the 
peril of an earthquake. 

The Temple is supposed to have been open to the 
sky in the centre, but to have had colonnades 
extending around its quadrangle, ceiled with cedar 
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and decked out with colour. 
Its gates or folding doors 
were made of cypress wood, 
and the foliated stem of a 
single vine gave access to its 
roof. It was adorned with 
external porticos or corri- 
dors, which were filled with 
statues, while its inner walls 
were enriched by famous pic- 
tures. • 

The great attraction and 
chief glory of this magnifi- 
cent building was the statue 
of the Goddess. The name 
of Diana is probably an 
abbreviation of Diviana, the 
feminine form, according to 
the old Etruscan idiom, of 
Diva, and implies the God- 
dess or general female per- 
sonification of Nature. It 
has, however, by some writers been considered 
a corruption of Di-jana or Dia-jana, "Black 
Diana." * 

The " image which fell down from heaven" was 
an unshapen, dark block of elm or beech. This 
w&s the most ancient and the most sacred deposit 




• Anacalypsis, by Godfrey Higgina, p. 322. 
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in the Temple, though it did not occupy the most 
conspicuous place. The statue of Diana, as de- 
picted on coins and itnmortalised in sculpture, is 
far more significant. It was by no means graceful 
or attractive, but was fashioned after the pattern 
of the deformed and hideous idols of India. Every 
part of it, however, was invested with mystic sym- 
bolism. The upper part of the statue is the bust of 
a woman. The head bears a turret or mural 
crown, and is encircled with a nimbus, emblem- 
atical of divine glory. The " griffins " within the 
nimbus indicate the brilliancy of that glory. The 
necklace is composed of acorns, the primaeval food. 
The upper part of the breast is inscribed with the 
signs of the Zodiac — the Bull, Earn, Twins, Crab, 
and Lion — indicating a command over the seasons. 
The multitude of breasts implies that the Goddess 
provides to all creatures sustentation and life. The 
lions depicted on the arms are meant to represent 
her power, while the outstretched hands declare her 
welcome to all who will come to her. Her swathed 
body is enveloped in a robe crowded with the pic- 
tures of various animals, which are placed there to 
show her claim to be the source of nature, and the 
origin of life to all creatures. Her head, hands, 
and feet were of bronze, while the bulk of the statue 
was of alabaster, to express the ever-varying light 
and shade uf the moon. On high festivals, the 
statue, gorgeously apparelled in a robe adorned with 
similar symbolical devices, was placed in a car and 
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paraded, with the ceremony of a religious proces- 
sion, throughout the city. 

" Pueri oirctim innuptseque puellse 
Sacra canunt, funem que manu contingere gaudent." * 

The ornate services of the Temple were supported 
by large possessions, and maintained with dignity 
and splendour by a large staff of attendants, who 
lived in the immediate precincts of the building. 
The chief priest was of the very highest rank and 
importance, and had his name recorded on the 
coins of Ephesus. 

The priestesses were virgins, and were divided 
into three classes — those actually engaged in active 
ministrations, candidates for admission to the order, 
and the aged priestesses, whose employment was 
confined to thfe care and instruction of the younger 
votaries. The Temple was a very treasury of 
works of art, and contained magnificent specimens 
of sculpture and painting. It also served as the 
substitute for a bank ; merchants and princes en- 
trusted their money to the safe guardianship of the 
keepers of this sacred shrine. The privilege of 
sanctuary was also granted to it, and its priests 



* Virgil, JEneid, ii. 238. Fausanias describes one of these 
festivals. The solemnity began with a magnificent procession, 
which was closed by the virgin priestess in a chariot drawn by stags. 
The city and private persons offered at the altars fruits, birds, and 
all kinds of victims, — wild boars, stags, deer, young wolves, and 
beasts full grown. These were burnt all together on a vast 
funeral pyre. (Chandler's Travels in Greece, vol. i. p. 337.) 
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could provide shelter and an asylum to the guilty 
or the oppressed. 

Such an institution must have exercised an im- 
mense influence among the inhabitants of a great 
city. It must have been recommended to the 
masses of the population by the weight of long 
use, the authority of prescription, the splendour of 
its services, the going in and out among them of 
its numerous ranks of ministers, the glory reflected 
on their city by the fame of their Temple, and by 
the large national funds which, through its instru- 
mentality, promoted the employment and well- 
being of the inhabitants. This system of cen- 
tralisation, the result of choosing out some one 
particular locality, of surrounding it with every 
advantage of wealth and power, of concentrating 
on it every lavish gift, and of regarding it with 
superstitious awe as the seat and residence of some 
favoured and favouring deity, must have added 
considerably to the difficulties of the first preachers 
of Christianity. They had not only to contend 
against long-established opinions, but they had to 
overthrow ancient establishments identified with 
the fame of cities, the enactments of laws, the 
breath of ancient traditions, and the actual means 
of daily subsistence and employment to thousands. 
There is no parallel among ourselves to this con- 
centration of strength in any one special institution. 
No cathedral or university can bear comparison 
with it in its conservative powers or its strength of 
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resistance to innovations. The nearest approach 
to it is to be found in India, in the vast revenues, 
extensive staff, immense territorial reputation, and 
widely accepted sanctity of the Temple of Jug- 
gernaut. The greater, however, the affection of 
the people of Ephesus for their idol superstition, 
the stronger the testimony to the exertions of the 
Apostle St. Paul, and to the triumphs of his 
labours. 

There is no distinct account of the ruin or de- 
struction of this mighty institution. In all proba- 
bility it melted away by the process of a gradual 
decay. The truth is that the fruits of the labours 
of St. Paul, St. John, and of their successor 
Timothy were never eradicated. The Christian 
Church founded by them continued to flourish, 
until gradually at Ephesus (as throughout the 
whole area of the Boman Empire, especially in the 
towns) the larger number of the inhabitants became 
Christians. In such a position of affairs, the 
Temple would fall into contempt for lack of wor- 
shippers. 

Two heavy blows, however, were inflicted on 
heathenism by imperial hands, which form marked 
periods in the history of the decline and fall of the 
expiring idolatries of the Gentile world. The one 
was the promulgation of .the well-known imperial 
rescript, entitled the Edict of Milan, published by 
Constantino the Great, a.d. 813, which secured to 
the Christians for the first time an assured tolera- 
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tion, exemption from all penal disabilities, qnd 
freedom from molestation by the civil power ; and 
the other was the decree of Honorius, a.d. 899, 
which forbade the offering of sacrifices, and prohi- 
bited the heathen worship. 

Between these two decrees, which lessened if 
they did not altogether extirpate the worship of the 
great Goddess Diana of Ephesus, lived the Emperor 
Julian. 

His brief reign was devoted to the attempt of 
reviving the effete paganism, and of restoring again 
the worship of the heathen Pantheon throughout 
the extent of his empire. To Julian, as a student 
of magic, the city of Ephesus was particularly dear. 
Here he was initiated into all the subtleties of the 
Eleusinian mysteries. Here he bowed as a wor- 
shipper of the ancient Gods of Borne, and was ad- 
mitted to all the secrets of magical incantations, 
under the immediate teaching of Maximus, the 
High Priest of Hecate. Under his influence and 
example the worship of Diana at Ephesus must 
have experienced, during the few months he wielded 
the sceptre, a temporary re-establishment. But it 
was only a gleam of light before death, an ephemeral 
revival, a spasmodic restoration, and with the death 
of Julian heathenism lost its last patron, and 
henceforth the worship of Diana at Ephesus, of 
Minerva at Athens, and of the Olympian Jupiter 
at Borne, gradually but surely succumbed to the 
Gross. The hierarchies of the ancient heathendom 
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became abolished by public law, their revenues con- 
fiscated, and their altars cast down. The temples, 
specially proscribed by imperial edicts, were soon 
transformed into building materials for the erec- 
tion of churches, palaces, or basilicas (courts of 
justice). 

Other elements, however, have effected the pre- 
sent ruin of Ephesus, besides this process of natural 
decay. The city has been overwhelmed by succes- 
sive armies, the most ruthless and destructive the 
world ever saw, and has been also exposed to the 
ravages of fire, and the havoc of the earthquake. 
Its present state may, without exaggeration, be 
described " as a desolation and an astonishment, 
and a curse, without inhabitants, as at this day." 
So complete was its destruction that the very site 
of this famous temple has been unknown for cen- 
turies, and has only been lately discovered by the 
clever prognostications and ingenious calculations 
of Mr. Falkener, and by the subsequent active 
researches of Mr. Wood and Mr. Newton. 

A few years since a visit from Smyrna to Ephesus 
(or to Ayasolik,* as it is called by the Turks), would 
have been a matter of difficulty and adventure, as 
it would have involved a four days' journey of hard 
riding, and the expense of an escort of soldiers. It 
is now a commonplace and prosaic undertaking. 
Arrangements can be made by the courtesy of the 

• Aya> holy, and lib, city : the Holy City. 
Q 
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directors of the railway, by which visitors starting v 
from Smyrna in the morning may spend a long day 
at Ephesus and return home at night. I availed 
myself of these railway arrangements, and started 
at nine a.m. from Smyrna on Friday, the 28rd of 
November. 

The train on leaving the station at Smyrna 
crosses the Meles, a classic stream, by the banks 
of which Homer is said to have been nursed by its 
nymphs, and thence passing by well-cultivated 
gardens, orange groves, and avenues of trees, in- 
termingled with cabarets and kiosks around the 
castle-crowned Pagos, draws up first at the town of 
Boujah. After traversing the plains of Boujah and 
Sedikeui, the line of railway ascends for several 
miles. On reaching the summit of this long incline, 
the train descends into a valley shut in by the 
Almali and Taktali range of mountains on the left, 
and by the Missogis range on the right, and con- 
fronted by the snow-clad peaks of Mount Tmolus. 

The most striking features of the route are the 
fig orchards (described in the preceding chapter), 
and the low black tents of the wandering nomad 
Yoorucks* dotted over the plains and the lower 
declivities of the hills in all directions. These 
Toorucks are the wandering tribes of Turkomans 
inhabiting the table-lands of Asia, and living on 
their flocks and herds. They plant patches of land 

• From Turkish word " Yurumek," to walk, to march. 
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with corn and tobacco, and taking their black cattle, 
goats, and sheep where they can find pasture, come 
back to reap their harvest at its season. They are 
Mahomedans in religion, but less strict than the 
Turk. They pay a certain fixed tax, according to 
their number and means, to the Sultan. 

Emerging from this valley the line crosses the 
Cayster, and brings in sight two hills rising with 
a noble appearance abruptly out of the plain, 
the nearest, the hill of Ayasolik, yet seemingly 
crowned with a Turkish fort, and the more dis- 
tant Mount Pryon, the chief site of the ancient 
Ephesus. 

The first object of attention on leaving the station, 
is a series of lofty brick arches, the remains of a 
Eoman aqueduct formerly used for conveying water 
from some inland well-head into the city. We did 
not, however, linger over this, but passed on to the 
village of Ayasolik, which we reached in a few 
minutes, and found to consist of mud-built hovels, 
containing an ill-clad and half-starved population, 
which could not, by the most favourable arithmetic, 
be counted at a hundred souls — all the inhabitants 
of the present Ephesus. 

We next turned our steps to the old Turkish fort, 
erected on the summit of the hill of Ayasolik, which 
had presented an attractive appearance as we ap- 
proached the station by the boldness of its outline. 
On reaching it after half an hour's walk our disap- 
pointment was considerable on finding it' entirely 
Q2 
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deserted. It has, however, indications of having 
once been a fort of considerable dimensions and of 
great strength. Its outer walls, gateways, and 
lateral works are still to be traced, and they present 
here and there quite a patchwork of marbles and 
fragments of Christian work. Its interior contains 
the remains of buildings, a mosque, and heaps of 
rubbish intermixed with groups of marble. Mr.Arun- 
dell * saw in the early part of the present century, 
over the arch of this gateway, four pieces of ancient 
sculpture representing the death of Patroclus, and 
the bringing his body to Achilles. These have been 
removed, and the chief feature of the place consists 
in the remains of the grand mosque, which stands 
outside, but immediately beside the fort. Two of 
its domes, covered with lead and surmounted by 
the crescent, are nearly perfect. It3 front is a 
court, once adorned with a fountain. The mosq*e 
has large interior granite pillars supporting its 
roof, which have been partly destroyed. 

Half an hour's walk along a narrow road or lane, 
in which we had the station and village on our left, 
brought us down to a small whitewashed mosque, 
the walls of which contained some stones marked 
with Christian emblems, and the roof of which 
was crowned with a large dark cup-shaped, twig- 
laced, circular, basket-formed excrescence, which 
on coming nearer proved to be the nest of a 

* ArundeU's Seven Churches of Asia, p. 44. 
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stork.* The Turks have a special veneration for this 
bird, and believe that its presence is universally the 
precursor of good fortune. Just below this mosque 
a gateway off the road led into a rough unploughed 
field, crossing which we came to what on its first 
appearance looked like an old unused stone quarry, 
but which our guide announced with all due solem- 
nity to be " the great Temple of Diana." We went 
down into it and traversed every part, and soon 
found that amidst the seeming chaos elements of 
design and order were to be discerned. There is 
not a single column, or scarcely the fragment of 
a column, left erect ; but the general ground-plan, 
with the position of the pillars, can be traced out. 
Many richly foliated stones are to be found among 
the dibris, and we took possession of one, sculptured 
with the " egg and anchor" ornament, as a lasting 
memento of our visit. There can be little doubt of 
this being the actual site of the famous Temple of 
Diana, as it (and it alone) corresponds with the 
data of its position found in ancient authors. In 
it are united, a short distance from the walls, a 
proximity to the harbour, and a direct line of ap- 
proach to the Magnesian gate. 

* The Stork is named in Hebrew ch'siddh, the "pious" or 
"affectionate" bird. It is called imprStv tvcrepsaTarov Z<awp by 
Babrins (Fab. xiii.), and pietaticultrix by Petronins (lv. 6). It is 
remarkable for its love of family life, on account of which it is 
regarded as bringing good fortune. (Lowe and Jennings 1 Hebrew 
Psalter, p. 184.) It also destroys locusts, which increases its favour. 
(Finn's Byways in Palestine, p. 293.) 
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Our road from the Temple of Diana lay through 
low ground, almost too wet to be crossed at that 
rainy season of the year, laid out in fields. In one 
of them we passed a poor labourer, with a single 
blue heifer under a yoke, drawing an old-fashioned 
plough formed like the letter L, with a rude upright 
shaft for a wooden handle, just such as might have 
been used in the East in the time of the Patriarchs, 
It was a veritable proof of the utter ruin of Ephesus. 
The man and his heifer were probably traversing 
the site of former palaces. We could not but ac- 
knowledge the completeness of the destruction which 
thus laid waste defenceless cities into ruinous heaps. 
After walking something over a mile, we arrived 
under the shadow of Mount Pryon at a spot which 
our guide pointed out as the cave or grotto of the 
Seven Sleepers. 

The grotto of the Seven Sleepers is a stalactite 
cavern in a cleft in Mount Pryon. Its entrance is 
ten feet high and about the same in breadth ; the 
passage gradually narrows, and soon leads into a 
hollow cave or chamber, with stalactites pendant 
from the roof and with its sides excavated into 
tombs. The legend connected with the cave is this: 
During the persecution of the Christians of the 
Eoman Empire by Diocletian, a.d. 283 — 304, seven 
young men, accompanied by a dog, fled to this cave 
for shelter. A deep sleep, however, fell upon them, 
so that they did not wake for two hundred years. 
On their waking they supposed that they had slept 
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for a single night, and were only undeceived when 
they entered the city and found themselves among 
a new generation of strangers, who were in their turn 
struck with the most unbounded astonishment at 
their odd-fashioned garments, grey and lengthened 
hairs, and general appearance of the extremest de- 
crepitude and age. Mahomet has admitted the story 
into the Koran, so that this grotto received in times 
past the veneration alike of the Mahommedan and 
Christian population. The name given in the Koran 
to the dog is "Ketmehr." The Mahommedans 
consider the name so pregnant with good fortune 
that they write it on their post letters to prevent 
miscarriage, and inscribe it on their seals or rings 
as a charm to avert evil. 

A short half-mile of good walking on the hard 
ground at the foot of Mount Pryon brought us to 
the first real remains of the city proper of Ephesus. 
These remains consisted of the plinths of columns 
(around which the earth has been removed) arranged 
in rows opposite to each other, indicating the erec- 
tion of a colonnade over the highway or chief 
thoroughfare, probably the Via Sacra, or Via 
Triumphalis, by which on the more important oc- 
casions the religious processions were conducted 
from the city to the Temple. 

It is a curious coincidence that there is authentic 
testimony to prove the erection of such a covered 
way by a wealthy citizen of Ephesus in the second 
century. His name, and the cost cf his work, are 
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both known, and these plinths were probably the 
foundations of the ornament he added to his native 
city. Here, along this pathway, running in a direct 
course from the city to the Temple, we might be 
walking on ground which had been trodden by 
Croesus, Xenophon, Alcibiades, Timon of Athens, 
Marc Antony, Cicero, or the Emperor Julian the 
Apostate, as they deposited their offerings at the 
sacred shrine of the great Diana of the Ephesians. 
The street of the city extended for three or four 
furlongs from this colonnade to the south-east, or 
Magnesian Gate, and was lined for the greater part 
of its route by tombs on both sides hewn in the 
rock. Some of these to this hour contain stone 
coffins, which in many instances have their sides 
ornamented with plainly-marked Christian em- 
blems. There are no remains of the Magnesian 
Gate visible above the ground. The only indica- 
tions of its position are the foundation stones on 
either side, and the slight marks of wear and tear 
upon the central thoroughfare. From this south- 
east entrance into the city, our walk lay in a west- 
ward direction, with the Mount Coressus on our 
left hand, the slopes of which must have provided 
a magnificent situation for the houses and palaces 
with which at one time it was crowded. After pass- 
ing some almost indistinguishable heaps of stone 
scattered about in wild confusion, of which our 
guide spoke as being the sites of Agoras, we stopped 
to look at a large red circular marble basin, from 
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twelve to sixteen feet in diameter, which is said to 
have been the font in which St. Luke was baptized. 
It is more likely the fountain basin of a Turkish 
mosque. The ruins in the valley between the two 
hills of Pryon and Coressus have not literally one 
stone standing upon another. They strew the 
ground in what an unpractised eye, unaccustomed to 
minute investigation of topographical sites, would 
regard as indescribable confusion. Mr. Falkener, 
however, the skilful ichnologist, has employed his 
science and learning in deciphering this labyrinth 
of stones, and in assigning to each its proper loca- 
tion, as belonging to an Agora, Temple, Gymnasium, 
Theatre, or Odeum. He has, in fact, produced a 
complete model and picture of the reconstructed 
city, and under his creative hands it stands out on 
its wonderfully picturesque site a marvel of beauty 
and magnificence. 

The visitor most realises the former grandeur 
and importance of this ancient capital of Asia 
Minor, when he arrives at the south face of the 
city. Here he finds signs and tokens in abundance 
of its former populousness and splendour. Behind 
him is the famous theatre, the scene of the tumultu- 
ous gathering of the silversmiths and shrine-makers, 
and before him are the best-defined ground-plans 
of the ruins in the outlined courts and colonnades 
of the Agora CiviHs, and of the great Gymnasium. 
The first of these, the Agora Civilis, contained the 
chief law courts of Ephesus, and here the laws of 
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the Ionians, inscribed on pillars, were publicly ex- 
hibited. Here Justin the Martyr held his famous 
disputation with Tryphon the Jew, and here, ac- 
cording to tradition, was the school of Tyrannus, in 
which St. Paul preached when the Jews refused 
him their synagogue. 

Mr. Falkener, indeed, in his " Ephesus Recon- 
structed," marks in these ruins the sites of many 
gymnasia, and thus accounts for their frequent 
introduction : " Finding gymnasia near each of the 
principal buildings, I have considered that such a 
position could not have been one of chance, and 
therefore have called them by such localities as 
the Qymnasium of the Theatre, the Gymnasium of 
the Stadium, and the Gymnasium of the Agora. 
Another gymnasium I distinguish by its size as the 
great Gymnasium of the Forum, or of the harbour 
and the fifth, from its locality, the Opistholeprian 
Gymnasium. This arrangement will be in perfect 
accordance with what we know of the customs of 
the Greeks and Romans during the later Empire, 
when licentiousness, luxury, and effeminacy had 
entirely supplanted the more pristine virtues, when 
the theatre, the ball, and the banquet occupied their 
entire time. The vicinity of the gymnasia to the 
public buildings seems therefore to have been so 
arranged, that immediately the public business had 
ceased, whether it were at the forum, the market- 
place, or the curia, or whether merely in the theatre 
or stadium, they could rush forthwith into the 
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nearest gymnasium to relax themselves of their 
fatigue."* 

The Great Theatre is just cm the lip or margin of 
Mount Pryon- The marble of its seats and other 
adornments has disappeared. Its site alone re- 
mains, the diameter of which is 660 feet — 40 feet 
wider than the Coliseum at Eome — from which 
dimensions Mr. Falkener calculates that it would 
hold an audience of 56,700 persons. How great 
must have been the clamour of so many voices 
shouting for two hours " Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians ! " 

From this spot there is a good view of the 
sea, and of the marshy malarious plain, dotted 
with the black tents of the Yoorucks, through 
which the lazy stream of the Cayster meanders 
towards the ocean. On the left hand, at the ex- 
tremity of Mount Coressus, an old castle is to be 
seen, which is traditionally, though without suffi- 
cient authority, affirmed to have been the prison 
of St. Paul, 

After a diligent inspection of these interesting 
sites we walked forward along a path below the 
south front of Mount Pryon, until we came near to 
its eastern declivity, when we came in sight of 
another interesting object, perhaps really the most 
striking of any through the whole circuit of our 
walk. Our guide announced it to be the Stadium. 

• Falkener's Ephesua and Temple of Diana, p. 82. 
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This was placed on the city wall, and was the first 
example we had yet seen of anything which could 
have been fairly called a building. Here an arch of 
noble proportion stands boldly out in the most pic- 
turesque of positions. The sight of such a perfect 
fragment was unlooked for, and for that reason was 
the more impressive. It was the fitting termina- 
tion, and the culminating point, of our interesting 
inspection. 

Ascending from the Stadium, and reaching the 
high plateau of Mount Pryon, which was formerly 
covered with the habitations of the inhabitants of 
Ephesus, we were enabled to realise the contrast 
between the past and the present. Encompassed 
by the vast Theatre (in which Gaius and Aristarchus 
were confronted with the angry multitude), by the 
Agora Civilis (in which the judges and councillors 
of Imperial Borne, and the local magistrates, the 
Asiarchs of the city, had administered the laws), by 
the great Gymnasium (in which for generations 
philosophers and sages had walked and argued), by 
the Temple of Diana (with its innumerable associa- 
tions); enabled, too, from so lofty a height, to trace 
the probable position of the harbours (in which 
ships laden with the commerce of the world had 
ridden), and to mark the gateways through which 
long strings of camels had borne the riches and the 
traffic of the Euphrates, we had abundant proof on 
every side of the former greatness, glory, and im- 
portance of the famous city of Ephesus. Its mer- 
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chants must have been princes, its traffickers the 
honourable of the earth, but now how overwhelming 
is the contrast ! 

The city has disappeared ; the temple levelled to 
the ground ; and the harbours choked up. The very 
course of the once navigable river has become un- 
distinguishable, and now only winds as a silver 
thread through the marshes. The single arch of 
the stadium, and some acres of stones lying about 
in endless confusion, tell of the greatness of the 
past, while they increase at the same time the 
present desolation. A pall of gloom, and a dark- 
ness that may be felt, overshroud the present 
Ephesus. No one but an eyewitness would believe 
it to be possible that a city once so famous could 
have been overwhelmed with such pitiless and 
crushing devastation — 

" All rude, all waste, and desolate is laid, 
And e'en the ruin'd Ruins are decayed."* 

The impressions produced by such a scene in the 
feeling heart give rise to very melancholy reflec- 
tions. 

The traveller to Jerusalem, as he sees the 
mosque on the site of the Holy Sepulchre, and con- 
trasts the present miserable aspect of the city with 
its ancient glories as the Zion of David and Isaiah, 



• B^we's Pharsalis. 
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may be compelled to confess that " Ichabod " is in- 
scribed upon its stones, but he will yet see around 
him a large present cosmopolitan population. The 
visitor to Eome or to Athens, as he stands in the 
Capitol of the one, or in the Acropolis of the other, 
and moralises amidst the splendid views of palaces, 
temples, agoras, and theatres on the instability of 
human greatness, may yet in the space of a five 
minutes' walk have his sad lucubrations chased 
away by mixing with the busy hum of an active 
national life. The stranger may in either city 
almost in the twinkling of an eye pass from the 
solitude of the Coliseum, or from the silence of the 
Parthenon, into the clamours of a crowded thorough- 
fare, and may view the splendours of a court, the 
tramp of the sentinel, the streets brilliant with 
shops, and throngfed with citizens. At Ephesus 
alone he will roam over extensive ruins, and find no 
resource, refuge, nor escape from the melancholy 
induced by its picture of utter emptiness. He will 
wander through the tombs, temples, agoras, and 
stadia which mark the graves of past generations, 
and will find himself and his guide the only living 
persons within the compass of a former mighty 
capital. 

The sadness of the scene will be deepened to 
the Christian visitor, as he reflects on the moral 
darkness brooding over the land in the supersession 
of the Cross by the Crescent ; nor will he fail to 
recognise in the almost supernatural desolation he 
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lias been witnessing, a confirmation of the sentence 
of a divine displeasure on the Church of Ephesus 
enunciated by the Evangelist St. John centuries 
aforetime : " I will come unto thee quickly, and 
will remove thy candlestick out of its place, except 
thou repent." 
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